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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—GRAND SUM- 

) MER CONCERT and SPECIAL COMBINED FETE. Concert at Three. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle, Marie Battu, Mdlle, Pauline Canissa, Malle. 
Drasdil, Signor Urio, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and M. 
Belval; the Crystal Palace Choir. Solo pianoforte, Mdlle, Brandes. Solo 
violin, Signor Sivori. Conductor, Mr. Manns. The Great Fountains will be dis- 
played at 6 p.m. At7 p.m. Donizetti's Opera, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, will 
be performed in the Opera Theatre. Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Cressey ; Messrs. 
George Perren, Richard Temple, Reed, Larwill, G. Fox, E. Hillier, &c. At 9.30 
there will be a Grand Display of Fireworks and Illumination of the Gardens and 
Park. 
Admission, Five Shillings; or by tickets purchased This Day, Half-a-Crown ; or 
by Guinea Season Tickets. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, | 
DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
MDLLE. MARIE MARIMON.—SPECIAL NOTIFICATION. 


# Mr, Mapleson feels assured, notwithstanding the indulgence of the Patrons of the 
Opera and of the Public, which has been so conti ly ifested towards Lim, and 
for which he begs to express his most respectful gratitude, that he has been placed in 
so unpleasant and—for him—so unusual a position, by the repeated disappointments 
caused by Mdlle. Marie Marimon's protracted, but unavoidable, illness, that he con- 
siders it incumbent upon him to notify, that until Mdlle. Marie Marimon's medical 
adviser declares definitely her ability to continue her duties regularly, that her name 
for the present will be withdrawn from the announcements, Due notice will be given 
ot Mdlle. Marie Marimon’s reappearance. 

This Evening (Saturday), July 15, will be performed Donizetti's Opera, “LA 
FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.” Tonio, Signor Fancelli; Sergente Sulpizio, Signor 
Agnesi; Caporale, Signor Casaboni; Ortensio, Signor Rocca ; La Marchesa, Mdlle. 
pauermeister ; and Maria, Mdlle. Leon-Duval. To conclude with the Second Act 
of the new Ballet, composed by Mdlle. Katti Lanner, entitled Hirka. Principal 
dancers: Mdlle, Berta Linda; MM. Rubi, Francesco, Waldenburg, Corelli; and 
Malle, Katti Lanner, 





NEXT WEEK.—EXTRA NIGHT. 
LAST TIME THIS SEASON OF NORMA. 


Monday Next, July 17, Bellini's Opera, “NORMA.” Pollione, Signor Fancelli; 
Oroveso, Signor Foli; Flavio, Signor Rinaldini ; Adalgisa, Madame Sinico ; Clotilda, 
Malle. Bauermeister ; and Norma, Malle. Tictjens. ‘Io be followed by the Second 
Act of the Ballet, Hirka. 

SECOND TIME OF RIGOLETTO. 

Tuesday Next, July 18, Verdi's Op2ra, ‘‘RIGOLETTO.” Il Duca, M. Capoul 
(his second appearance in that character); Rigoletto, Signor Mendioroz (bis second 
appearance in that character); Sparafucile, Signor Foli; Monterone, Signor Cara- 
voglia 3 Marullo, Signor Rocea ; Borsa, Signor Rinsldini ; Ceprano, Signor Casaboni; 
Paggio, Mdlle. Filomena; Usciere, Signor Sinigaglia; La Contessa, Mdlle. Rita; 
Maddalena, Mille, Fernandez (her first appearance); Giovanni, Malle. Bauermeister; 
and Gilda, Maile, Ima de Murska, 

Subscription Night, being the last of the “ Four Subscription Thursdays,” announced 
in the Prospectus. 

a hursday Next, July 20,Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, ROBERT LE DIABLE. Robert, 

Signor Vizzani (his first appearance in that character); Bertramo, M. Belval; Un 

Prete, Signor Agnesi ; Rambaldo, Signor Rinaldini; Alberti, Signor Rocca ; Cava- 

en anes Sinigaglia, Signor Casaboni, Signor Balesco; Isabella, Mdlle. Ilma di 
eral Elena, Mdlle. Blanche Ricois ; and Alice, Mdlle. Tietjens. 

e otice.—In active preparation, and will be shortly be produced (for the first time 

. ese twenty years), Donizetti's celebrated Opera, ANNA BOLENA. Anna Bolena 
y Mdlle. Tietjens, 

Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

Hach will open at Eight o'clock, and the Opera will commence at half-past 8. 

an 8, £1 1s, ; Dress Circle, 10s, 6d. ; Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; Gallery, 2s. 
Opers Bettas Bee may be obtained of Mr. Bailey, at Her Majesty’s 

X- » Dror i ; inci 
Laewian an A 7 Me open daily from 10 till 5; also of the principal 


This day (Saturday), July 15, Grand Opera Concert and Afternoon Pr " 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CIIRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl of Duptry, 
Principal—Sir W. Strerxpae Benvett, M.A., D.C.L. 
The PUBLIC CONCERT of this Institution will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturpay, the 22nd inst., commencing at half-past One o'clock. 
Thero will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
Late and Present Students ef the Academy. 
Conpuctor—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Single Tickets, 5s.; Family Tickets to admit Four Persons, 168. ; to be had at the 
Musicsellers; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square. By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


BALFE STATUE FUND, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
sie COMMITTEE, representing the Proprietors of 


Drury Lane Theatre, has, with the consent of the lessee, Mr. Chatterton, 
accepted a proposal, made by the friends of the late Mr. Balfe, to place in the 
Vestibule of the National Theatre a Statue of our eminent Composer. To those 
who desire to do this honour to his memory, an invitation is addressed to join a 
subscription already commenced. Amount subscribed to this date, £427 18s. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders, fur small sums, may be addressed to Messrs. Ransom, 
Bouverie, & Co., Pall Mall East, London, S.W., Bankers for the Balfe Statue Fund; 
or may be enclosed to the Hon. Secretary, Dion Boucicault, 326, Regent Street. 


i OYAL ALBERT HALL.—On Monpay Next, Jury 

17th, will be performed Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘‘ CREATION,” by the National 
Choral Society. Band and Chorus nearly 1,000 performers. Principal vocalists— 
Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Annie Buckland, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lander, and Mr, 
J. F. Cook. Organist—Mr. J. G. Boardman. Conductor—Mr. G. W. Martin. 
Doors open at Seven, commence at Eight. Tickets from ls. to 21s. ; at 14and 15, 
Exeter Hall, and of the usual Agents. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MATINEE, Jury 

19th, STORE STREET HALL, at Three.—Notice to Managers and Amateur 
or Professional Artists desiring Introductions and Engagements.—Mr. Lansdowne 
Cottell, his Concert Company, and pupils, have lately performed at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Westbourne, St. James’s, and St. George’s Halls, the Horns 
(Kennington), the Bijou Theatre, Bow Institute, Hertford, Guildford, Richmond, 
Orford, Hounslow, Newport Pagnel, Stortfurd, Swansea, Cardiff, Clare, Cheshunt, 
Liverpool, and the Granville (Ramsgate). Mr. Cottell, having numerous engage- 
ments to fulfil, is open to arrangements en route and in London, Address, Lynden- 
hurst, Abbey-road, St. John's-wood. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
ADEMOISELLE RUDERSDORFYF, the sister of 


Madame Rudersdorff, and a Pupil of the Cavaliere Micherouz, the Master of 
Mesdames Pasta, Clara Novello, Catharine Hayes, and Rudersdorff, will receive and 
train as Professional Singers a limited number of young Ladies. They will receive 
thorough instruction in Singing, according to the legitimate Italian schoo!, in clas- 
sical music, and the Italian, French, and German Languages. Mdlle. Rudersdorff 
resides in one of the most healthy and picturesque spots in Germany. Further par- 
ticulars to be obtained at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 


1 1871. ‘ 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK DAY EXCEPT 
WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 


























at the Royal Albert Hall : i 
tion, Special Fora Halls the Horticultural Gardens, and the International Exhibi 


Wednesday Next, July 19th, under th 

. y A e immediate patronage of his Royal Highness 
po ee Pte her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, his Royal Highness 
Highness th ‘dinburgh, K.G., his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, K.G., her Royal 
his Serene Ht Duchess of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
tia Seon oo the Prince of Teck, her Grace the Duchess of Wellington, her Grace 
of Wellington a ated, her Grace the Duchess of Manchester, his Grace the Duke 
and the Bar n, his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
Grand combined I Burdett-Coutts. Mr. Mapleson's Benefit at the Crystal Palace. 
Opera, ned Day and Evening Fete, presenting all the resources of Her Majesty's 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 


1871, 
The Celebrated ‘BAND or tat KING or SWEDEN’S lst REGIMENT or 
tHE GUARDS,” will perform at the International Exhibition daily, at 330 p.m., 
for a short time only, commencing on Monday, the 17th instant. 


REMOVAL. 
ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform 








il her Pupils and Friends that she has REMOVED from Upper Wimpole Street 
to Ivy Bank, 49, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood. 
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TUNER WANTED. 
ANTED, A GOOD PIANOFORTE TUNER, with 


some knowledge of Repairs. Address, R.H., Office of Musical World. 


DLLE. ANITA LEONI makes her First Appearance 

at Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert, Wednesday, 19th July, and will sing 

(Doaieti) PALPITI” (Rossini), and ‘‘AH, SI BARARA MINNACCIA” 
onizetti). 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


M: A. BENNETT will sing Ascuer’s popular romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and Wet.incton Gcernsey’s new 
song, “ DEARER TO MY SOUL THOU ART,” at Store Street Concert Rooms, 
Wednesday, the 19th inst. 


“WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 
R. W. C. BELL (Pupil of Dr. Spark), will sing at 


Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert, Wednesday, the 19th July, “ WAKE, 
LINDA, WAKE," and the New War Song, ‘THE WAR CRY 'S HUSHED, 
by WELLINGTON Guernsey, 








“ ALICE.” 
ISS KATE FULLER will play, on the 19th inst., at 


Wornum's Concert Room, Store Street, AscuER’s popular transcription of 
* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?’ 
“THE SONG OF MAY.” 
| ie ANDROMEDA DWIGHT will sing, on the 19th 


inst., at Mr. L. Cottell’s Concert, W. V. Wattacr’s * SONG OF MAY.” 








WANTED. 
RATORY CHOIR, Brompton, 8.W.—A Bass, Tenor, 


Alto, and Boys, with efficient Soprano Voices, wanted. Applications to be 
addressed to the Director of Music, W. Schulthes, The Oratory, Brompton, 8.W, 


“T’/AMOUR DU PASSE,” 
AND 
‘‘THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


R. CARL F. WEBER will perform, on the 19th inst., 

at Store Street Rooms, Ascuer's brilliant fantasia, “L’AMOUR DU 

PASSE,” and his own transcription of “‘ THE WAR CRY 'S HUSHED,” and 
BLumentHat's transcription of the “ DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


A YOUNG LADY ASSISTANT WANTED. 
ANTED, by a Professor of Music and Musicseller, 


a YOUNG LADY, to assist at times in the Shop, and also to give Lessons 
to Young Pupils on the Pianoforte. There would be good opportunities to improve 
in Playing and Singing, also receiving Lessons herself. Address, ‘* A. B., care of 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Musical World Office,” 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS FLORENCE ANDREWS and Miss GER- 
TRUDE ANDREWS (daughters of Mrs. J. Holman Andrews) give Lessons 
on the Pianoforte and Instruction in Singing.—Address, 38, Welbeck Street, W. 
ou Miss Gertrude Andrews can accept an engagement as leading Soprano ina 
noir. 














SITUATION WANTED. 
A* MANAGER in a Musicseller’s (Town or Country). 


A Gentleman, having a general knowledge of Trade Print, wishes for an En- 
gagement, Has had Eighteen years’ experience; also several years at the Fancy 
Stationery Trade. Most respectable references. Address, J. S. W., care of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shiliings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Just Published, 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S successful new Trio, “LE TRE 


) VIVANDIERE,” with drum obdbligato, is now ready. Price 5s. This beautiful 
Trio, sung by Malle. Sessi, Signora Scalchi, and Madame Monbelli, made a great 
sensation at the Floral Hall Concert, and will be repeated at St. Georges's Hall, 
22nd July. 

London : Hurcuises & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 
“THY CHILD’S AN ANGEL NOW,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by FRANCIS HOWELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 








OBERT COOKS & 00S LATEST NOVELTIES 
av pure for July.—A choice List of Piano and Vocal, gratis and postage 


IGH-CLASS MUSIO for STUDENTS and others.— 

To be had, gratis and postage free, a list of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, 

bound, at greatly reduced prices, published only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington Street. 


REICHARDT’S ADMIRED SONG. 


“| LOVE BUT THEE!” 
(The Haunting Thought,") 

WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 
Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
RELATIVE TQ THE 


INTRODUCTION BY GOVERNMENT 


oF 


SINGING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. FERDINAND RAHLES. 


Price 8d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
NEW SONG BY HENRIETTE. 


‘WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN!” 


The Words by ARTHUR CLYDE. 
The Music by HENRIETTE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duyxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Only when twilight creeps, Truth prevailed, ah! too late 
My sad heart weeps and weeps, Writhing in chains of fate, 
In anguish that ne'er sleeps— He mourns disconsolate— 

* What mi “ht have been !” “ What might have been !* 


Living in his d.sr nile, Strive we by duties done, 

Guarding his weal the while, So our life's battle 's won, 

A sweet life without guile— Crushing, each morning sun— 
** This might have been!" ‘* Hopes that have been!” 


Save that relentless spite Yet, must I in dream-light, 

Breathed dark shades o'er truth’s light, Waiting for weary night, 

That I scorned to set right— Wail and cry by grief’s right 
* All might have been !” * What might have been!" 


Miss FURD:Zs 


(CONTRALTO). 


ORATORIO AND CONCERTS. 


ADDRESS :— 
MESSRS. LAMBORN COCK & CO., 
63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fally establish its great virtues. 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


“PLEINE DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamporn Cocg & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W, 
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REVIEWS. 


Jt is Not Always May. Song. Poetry by Loxcre.tow; Music by 
Cuaries Gounop. (London: Chappell & Co.] 
M. Gouyop wrote this song in one of his happiest moods. Having to 
do with the obvious sentiment of Longfellow, his task was an easy one, 
and the result commands unqualified admiration. The joyous sparkle 
of the arpeggio accompaniment, with its sweep of two octaves and a 
half, assists the poet’s picture of a day when 
“The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darling swallows soar and sing.” 
Rightly expressive, too, is the melody, and more than commonly 
thoughtful the changes of rhythm, which give the words, as sung, 
much of the force of emphatic declamation. M. Gcunod is equally 
happy in treating the moral of the poet's story :— 
“Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth ; it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For 0! it is not always May.” ; 
His music to these words is in itself an admonition, by force of 
contrast with that which precedes. After these remarks it can hardly 
be needful to say that the song deeerves a widely-spread popularity. 
Good Night. Song. Words by Sueiuzy. Music by Cuartes Govnop. 
[London : Chappell & Co.j 
M. Gounop is somewhat apt, when he gets hold of a good idea, to work 
it overmuch ; and he has done this in the song before us by continuing 
an agitated and ingenious figure of accompaniment from beginning to 
end, without reference to the changing sentiment of the poet’s verses, 
Nothing, we grant, could be more aptly expressive than M. Gounod’s 
music to the passionate remonstrance :— 
“Good night! Ah, no! the hour is ill 
That severs those it should unite. 
Let us remain together still, 
Then it will be good night.” 
But we humbly conceive that it is altogether a mistake to set ina 
precisely similar manner the verse following :— 
“To those that near each other move, 
From evening close till morning’s light, 
The night is good, because, my love, 
They never say ‘ Good night.’ ” 
On the whole, we are not satisfied with M. Gounod's illustration of 
Shelley ; and there is reason to doubt whether the French composer is 
quite familiar enough with Knglish to grasp all the poet’s meaning— 
that reason being strengthened by the fact that in cases where the 
sentiment is more obvious, M. Gounod is far more successful. 
Woe's Me! Woe's Me! Song. Poetry by Camppett. Music by Cuaries 
Gounop. [London: Chappell & Co.] 
Wuo does not remember the Scottish poct’s complaint beginning, “Oh! 
how hard it is to find the one just suited to our mind?” and who, 
remembering it, will not be surprised to discover its unlyrical numbers 
set to music? M. Gounod has surmounted a task of difficulty with 
success, His music is simple and somewhat quaint in style, but well 
suited to express the sentiment of Campbell's verses, A change to the 
tonic major on the lines beginning “‘ Yet, somehow, love a something 
brings,” is happily conceived, and lights up the conclusion of what, 
otherwise, would be a lugubrious ditty. 


Fairy Land, Valse. 

Co.] 
Tue themes of this waltz are pretty, but they so much resemble each 
other that there is an obvious risk of monotonous effect. So far, how- 
ever, Mr, Beck offends in good company ; nothing being easier than to 
invent a subject in waltz measure ; nothing more difficult than to multi- 
ply that subject by five, giving to each a distinct character. Fairy 
Land may, nevertheless, take a good place among the meritorious 
things of its kind. 


La Luna. Stornella pour piano, par Jacques BiumENTHAL. 
Chappell & Co. ] 

Tue agreeable themes of this piece are well treated in an arpeggio 
form ; and the general effect can hardly fail to please an average draw- 
ing-room taste. Asan exercise in lightness and dedicacy of touch, the 
composition has merit of a decided kind, and will serve a useful 

purpose. 

Minna Waltz, By F. Goprrey. [Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 

Tae Godfrey waltzes are so well known by this time that we hardly 

gr do more than direct attention to the new ones as they appear. 
n Minna all the features which have made its predecessors acceptable 

poe an, but specially that variety of style which guards against 

y. 


Composed by Atpifonse Beck. [A. Hammond & 


[London : 





Rippling Waves. Caprice for the pianoforte. Composed by James M. Went. 
[London: Cramer, Wood, & Co] rl er 
J upetxe by the example before us, Mr. Wehli knows how to combine 
instruction with amusement. Under the guise and name of a Caprice, 
he has produced a really admirable study in arpeggio playing, which, 
if a student master, he may attain to the sublimities of a Thalbergian 
flight without ado. The melody is divided between the hands in alter- 
nate notes; and this again constitutes a useful feature. Rippling 
Waves may be commended for teaching purposes with much advantage. 


Danse aux Flambeaux. Air favori de Roi Louis XIV. (1654), pour pimo 
par A. Leseav. (London: Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 

M. Leseav has had the good sense to let this French melody speak for 

itself, that is to say, he has not hidden it under the frippery of the 

adornments (?) to which transcribers are so prone, All the more 

interest attaches to the music, which, besides an historic connection, is 

recommended by a good deal of quaintness, 


Le Toscin. Caprice-Galop pour le piano par A. Legzav. [London : Cramer, 
Wood, & Co] 

Tuene is more imaginativeness and general strength of resource in 
this work than in the average specimens of its kind. Moreover, it has 
been written with some regard to form, and, though making no preten- 
sions to a classical character, it stands ahead of the mere show pieces 
common to the drawing-rooms of our day. The themes and their 
treatment are alike vigorous, varied and effective. 


La Mia Buona Annetta. Canzone Villereccia, con Parole Italiane e Fran- 
chesi. Musica di ALrreDo Leseav. [London: Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 
Vivacious and piquant, both as regards music and words, this song will 
commend itself to all lovers of that which aims to be nothing more. 
The accompaniment is studiously simple, leaving effect to come 
entirely from the melody and the sentiment of the verses. Appro- 
priately sung, the piece cannot fail to interest and amuse, We ob- 
serve that it has been adopted by Madame Monbelli, a portrait of whom 
adorns the title page. 
There is Dew. Song. Words by Tuomas Hoop; music by CuAarLes 

Gounop. [London: Chappell & Co.] 

Takia exception to the manner in which M. Gounod has changed the 
accent of the poetry by the rhythm of his music in the first line of 
each verse, we advance nearly all there is to be said against this song. 
lts merit may not be transcendant, but it is a song of mark, neverthe- 
less; and one which is almost sure to achieve popularity, especially 
among amateur tenors, whose means and skill the composer evidently 
bore in mind when writing. 

The Summer Bloom is Past. Song. Written by Mrs. Maneriy; com- 

posed by A. Cooper. [London: Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 

A FLowrne and agreeable melody, with an ordinary arpeggio accon- 
paniment, are the chief features of this song. The subject is somewhat 
stale, seeing that the waiting for a lover, who will never come, has 
often engayed the attention of poets and musicians. It is well set 
forth, however, if not with abundant power. 


1 by FerpIvAND 





Princess and Page. Romanza for the pianoforie. Comp 
Lupwic. (London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tue exact application of the title to the music of this piece is a matter 
upon which we cannot pronounce. But “what's ina name?” Enough 
that the music is extremely agreeable, and well adapted for use both in 
the drawing-room, and asa study. The design is fanciful and varied ; 
so that it is possible for those who delight in such things to connect it 
with a “programme,” and to get from it an additional interest, Herr 
Ludwig must be congratulated upon the success of his production. 


Bolero. English translation by Miss B. Keir; composed by CuaRLes 
Gounop. [London: Chappell & Co.] 

Tus is the first bolero to which we have seen the name of M. Gounod 
attached, and, certainly, he must be credited with having caught the 
true spirit, as well as the form, of the Spanish measure. There is a 
rollicking abandon about the whole song which is irresistible, and, like 
the Wedding Guest, when button-holed by the Ancient Mariner, “ one 
cannot choose but hear.” By the way, we should like to hear the 
Bolero as sung by Madame Pauline Viardot, to whom the composer has 
dedicated his work. Miss Kelt’s translation is a good one, though all 
the meaning of the Spanish original cannot be put into our more cum- 
brous English. 


Breakrast.—Epps's Cocoa.—Graterut asp Comrortinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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THE POETIC NIGHTINGALE. 

I have referred to Prince Nightingale, in the Musical Extravaganza 
at the Philharmonic Theatre, “ Nightingale’s Wooing,” and the pretty 
Persian fable therein so happily and poetically worked out of the night- 
ingale’s love for the rose; and I have quoted passages from Byron in 
reference not only to the fable, but in proof that he was of the same 
opinion as the authors of the extravaganza, in representing the singer 
to be the male bird. The poe« Moore has mentioned the fable in many 
of his poems; and he, too, like Byron, has made the bird to bea Prince 
Nightingale, or “ king of songsters.” Thus, in the Light of the Harem, 


Though rich the spot 
With every flower the earth has got, 
What is it to the Nightingale, 
If there his darling Rose is not ? 


In The Fire Worshippers he says :— 


O sooner shall the Rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet Nightingale, 

And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 

Than love should ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one ! 


And, only to quote three other passages from the same poet—in which, 
too, it will be seen that the singer is the male bird—in his “ Ballads” he 
sings, 
Ask the fond Nightingale 
When Ais sweet flower 
Loves most to hear Ais song 
In her green bower ? 
Oh, he will tell thee, through summer nights long, 
Fondest she lends her whole soul to his song! 
* * * * * * * 
The young rose I give thee, so dewy and bright, 
Was the flow’ret most dear to the sweet bird of night, 
Who oft by the moon o’er her blushes hath hung, 
And thrill’d every leaf with the wild lay Ae sung. 
* * * * * * 


Down in yon summer vale, where the rill flows, 
Thus said a Nightingale to his lov’d Rose :— 
‘“‘ Though rich the pleasures 
Of song’s sweet measures, 
Vain were its melody, 


Rose, without thee! ” 


Philip James Bailey, author of Festus, refers tu the same pretty fable, in 
his poem called Lovers, and also makes the singer to be a male bird :— 
The Rose is weeping for her love, 
The Nightingale ; 
And he is flying fast above, 
To her he will not fail, 
Already golden eve appears, 
He wings his way along ; 
Ah, look, Ae comes to kiss her tears, 
And soothe Ler with Ais song. 


The moon in pearly light may steep 
The still blue air ; 

The Rose hath ceased to droop and weep, 
For lo! her love is there. 


J1e sings to her, and o’er the trees 
She hears his sweet notes swim ! 

The world may weary ; she but sees 
Her love, and hears but Aim. 


I may, perhaps, be excused for this more lengthly quotation, the lines 
being so exceedingly beautiful, and their author not being read so much 
as he deserves to be. He seems to be the poet rather of the select few 
than the many. Mrs, Hemans has also embodied the graceful legend 
of the Rose and the Nightingale in a Death Song, beginning with the 
verse, 
Mournfully, sing mournfully, 
And die away, my heart ! 
The Rose the glorious Rose, is gone, 
And I, too, will depart. 


And Mrs. Hemans makes the singer to be the male bird, who sings in 
“ his hermitage of shade,” Campbell, in his poem Zhe Dead Eagle, also 
makes the male Nightingale to be the singer :— ’ 
The holy Nightingale 
Winds up his log, long shakes of ecstacy, 
With notes that seem but the protracted sounds 
Of glassy runnels bubbling over rocks, 





Although Wordsworth was so close an observer of nature, yet he fell 
into the error of making the female Nightingale to be the singer, So, 
too, did his successor in the Laureateship, in his poem, 7’he Palace of 
Art :— 


The Nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone. 


But elsewhere, Tennyson has done justice to the male bird; as in The 
Gardener's Daughter— 
The Nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day! 


and, in the Recollections of the Arabian Nights, 


The living airs of middle night 
Died round the Bulbul as he sung. 


Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Hood, and the late Alexander Smith, are 
three other poets who have represented the female bird to be the singer. 
But not so Southey, in his Kalaba:— 


The single Nightingale, 
Perch’d in the rosier by, so richly toned, 
That never from that most melodious bird, 
Singing a love song to Ais brooding mate, 
Did ‘Thracian shepherd, by the grave 
Of Orpheus, hear a sweeter melody. 


I could adduce other examples, but I have already too much occupied 
your space, Let me, however add that one of the finest poems on 
this subject is Bianca among the Nightingales, published (p. 17) in the 
“ Last Poems” of Mrs. Browning.—London Figaro. 


—— — eer eens, 
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PROLOGUE FOR THE NEXT NEW FIVE ACT COMEDY. 

(To be spoken by Mr. Benjamin Webster.) 

Excuse me, sirs, I pray, I can’t yet speak— 

I’m crying now—and have been all the week! 

*Tis not alone this mourning suit, good masters, 

I've that within for which there are no plaisters. 

Pray would you know the reason why I’m crying— 

The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a dying ! 

Avd. if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 

lor as a play’r, I can’t squeeze out one drop ; 

I am undone, that’s all—shall lose my bread— 

I'd rather—but that’s nothing—lose my head. 

When the sweet Maid is laid upon the bier, 

Buckstone and I shall be chief mourners here ; 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed ! 

Poor B. and I are dead to all intents, 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments; 

Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What shall we do, if Comedy forsake us ? 

They'll turn us out, and nobody will take us! 

But why can’t I be moral? Let me try— 

My heart thus pressing—fix my face and eye 

With a sententious look, that nothing means, 

(Faces are barber's blocks in moral scenes). 

Thus I begin— All is not Gold that Glitters,” 

Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters ; 

When Ignorance enters, Folly is at hand, 

Learning is better far than house and land. 

Let not your virtue trip, who trips may stumble, 

And virtue is not virtue if she tumble. 

I give it up—Morals won't do for me, 

To make you laugh I should play tragedy. 

One hope remains—hearing the Maid was ill, 

A Doctor comes this night to show his skill, 

To cheer her heart and give your muscles motion, 

He in five draughts prepar’d presents a potion— 

A kind of magic charm—for be assured, 

If you will swallow it, the Maid is cured. 

But desperate the Doctor, and her case is, 

If you reject the dose and make wry faces ! 

This truth he boasts, and boasts it while he lives, 

No poisonous drugs are mixed with what he gives. 

Should he succeed, you'll give him his Degree, 

If not within he will receive no fee ! 

The college, you must his pretensions back, 

Pronounce him “ Regular,” or dub him Quack ! 

Erpthroceaneus, 


eee err’ 
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A LETTER OF MENDELSSOHN. 


Dear LITTLE Moruer,—Here we are again, all well and happy, after 
a delightful journey. We found the dear——in the best health and 
spirits, and your dear letter reports the same of you all. One lovely 
day follows another and brings the same beautiful blue sky and warm 
balmy air, If only one knew how to be grateful enough for all such 
great pleasures! It is so sweet to be here in Frankfort again, in the 
midst of so many dear friends and relations, and such a lovely neigh- 
bourhood. Every morning at six I go for a walk towards the Darm- 
stadt Observatory, and when I come back the children are just up, and 
all at breakfast, and then the thought of Paul and Albertine and 
Switzerland does not depress me so very much, If God would but 
fulfil all our pleasant prospects, and take our rejoicings for past and 
future ones as thanks! Cécile made up her mind this morning to go 
with me, and leave the children here with her mother, who enjoys 
having them above all things. I know that Cécile will repent of it 
often enough before it comes to the point ; but 1 hope I may be able to 
keep her up to the mark, and the Pauls will do their part also, 

Yesterday evening, just as 1 was driving to the Miihlberg with Veit 
and Bernus, we met Hiller and his wife; on the steamer we travelled 
with Madame Matthieu, then with Herr and Madame Rubens ; at Mainz 
we had a chat with the Woringens, who went with us to the railway 
station; (Prince Frederic—on his way back from Rome—detained us 
so long on the road that we very nearly came too late ;) then there were 
Schlemmer and his wife fresh from Ems, Julie Schuvk-Jean-Renaud 
from Dresden, and (much better), Rosenhain from Paris, Benecke senior 
from London, Ditto junior from his property,—all meeting at the gate 
—and so it goesevery day! * * * I must tell youa little more about 
London and of the days after our trip to Manchester. I could not 
make up my mind to go to Dublin because of the twelve hours’ sea 
journey, the thought of which crushed all my ideas. We spent two 
peaceful days in Manchester with the uncles and aunts, but as soon as 
we got back to London the whirl began again.~ I shall tell you all 
about it verbally—how disgracefully Cécile carried on with Sir Edward 
Bulwer, and how old Rogers (Sam Rogers, you know) squeezed her 
hand and begged her to bring up her children to be as charming as 
herself, and to speak English as well (this made a sensation), and how 
Mr. Roebuck came in (ask Dirichlet who he is), and how we played 
charades at the Beneckes’, and Klingemann acted a West Indian planter 
and Sir Walter Scott, and how the Directors of the Philharmonic gave 
me a fish dinner at Greenwich with Whitebait and speeches, and how 
they sang my Antigone music at the Moscheles’ (I must imitate that 
on the piano for your benefit—I see Rebecca laughing already : but why 
does she never write) ;—and how I waited for Ilerr von Massow at the 
brunswick Hotel, and spoke to Herr Abeken at the Bunsens’, and how 
we had a great dinner at the Bunsens’—all this 1 shall describe 
minutely when I see you; but I must at once tell you all the details 
of my last visit at Buckingham Palace. I know how it will amuse you, 
dear mother, and me too, 

_It is, as G, says, the one really pleasant and thoroughly comfortable 
English house, where one feels @ son aise. Of course I do know a few 
others, but yet on the whole I agree with him. Joking apart, Prince 
Albert had asked me to go to him on Saturday at two o’clock, so that 
1 might try his organ before I left England ; I found him alone, and as 
we were talking away, the Queen came in, also alone, in a simple 
morning dress. She said she was obliged to leave for Claremont in an 
hour, and then suddenly interrupting herself, exclaimed, “ But good- 
hess, what a confusion !” for the wind had littered the whole room, and 
even the pedals of the organ (which by the way made a very pretty 
feature in the room), with leaves of music from a large portfolio that 
lay open. As she spoke she knelt down and began picking up the 
muric; Prince Albert helped, and 1 too was not idle Then Prince 
Albert proceeded to explain the stops to me, and she said that she 
would meanwhile put things straight. I begged that the Prince would 
first play me something, so that, as I said, I might boast about it in 
Germany ; and he played a Chorale, by heart, with the pedals, so 
charmingly and clearly and correctly that it would have done credit 
to any professional, and the Queen, having finished her work, came and 
sat by him and listened and look: d pleased. hen it was my turn, and I 
began my chorus from St. Paul— How lovely are the messengers.” 
Before I got to the end of the first verse they both joined in the chorus, 
and all the time Prince Albert mana ged the stops fur me so cleverly— 
first a flute, at the forte the great organ, at the D major part the whole, 
then he made a lovely diminuendo with the stops, and so on to the 
end of the piece, and all by heart—that 1 was really quite enchanted. 
Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and there was more 
chatting ; and the Queen asked if I had written any new songs, and 
said she was very fond of singing my published ones. ‘‘ You should 
sing one to him,” said Prince Albert; and after a little begging, she 
= she would try the “ Fruhlingslied ” in B flat—« If it is still here, ’ 
she added, “for all my music is packed up for Claremont.” Prince 





Albert went to look for it, but came back, saying it was already packed. 
“Butone might perhaps unpack it,” said ]. “We must send for 
Lady ——,” she said. (Idid not catch the name). So the bell was 
rung, and the servants were sent after it, but without success; and at 
last the Queen went herself, and while she was gone Prince Albert said 
to me, “She begs you will accept this present as a remembrance,” and 
gave me a little case with a beautiful ring on which is engraved “ V.R. 
1842.” Then the Queen came back and said, “‘ Lady —— is gone, and 
has taken all my things with her. It really is most annoying.” (You 
can’t think how that amused me). I then begged that I might not be 
made to suffer for the accident, and hoped she would sing another 
song. After some consultation with her husband, he said, “ she will 
sing you something of Gluck’s.” Meantime the Princess of Gotha had 
come in, and we five proceeded through various corridors and rooms to 
the Queen’s sitting-room, where there was a gigantic rocking-horse 
standing near the sofa, and two big bird-cages, and pictures on the 
walls, and splendidly bound books on the table, and music on the 
piano. The Duchess of Kent came in, too, and while they were all 
talking 1 rummaged about amongst the music, and soon discovered my 
first set of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one of 
those than the Gluck, to which she very kindly consented ; and which 
did she choc s2—“' Schéner und schéner schmickt sich!” —singing it quite 
charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with very good execution. 
Only in the line “ Der Prosa Lasten und Muh,” where it goes down to 
D, and then comes up again chromatically, she sang D sharp each time, 
and as1 gave her the note both times, the last time she sang D, and 
there it ought to have been D sharp. But with the exception of this 
little mistake, it was really charming, and the last long G I have never 
heard better, or purer, or more natural from any amateur. Then I was 
obliged to confess that Fanny had written the song (which I found very 
hard, but pride must have a fall), and beg her to sing one of my own 
also. 1f I would give her pienty of help she would gladly try, she 
said, and then she sang the Pilgerspruch “Lass dich nur,” quite 
faultlessly, and with charming feeling and expression. 1 thought 
to myself, one must not pay too many compliments on such an occasion, 
so I merely thanked her a great many times; upon which she said, 
“ Oh, if only I had not been so frightened ; generally, 1 have such long 
breath.” Then I praised her heartily and with the best conscience in 
the world ; for just that part with the long G at the close she had done 
so well, taking the three following and connecting notes in the same 
breath, as one seldom hears it done, and therefore it amused me doubly 
that she herself should have begun about it. After this Prince Albert 
sang the “ K's ist ein Schnitter;” and then he said I must play him 
something before I went, and gave me as themes the chorale which 
he had played on the organ and the song he had just sung. If 
everything had gone as usual, I ought to have improvized most dread- 
fully badly, for it is almost always like that with me when I want it to 
go well, and then I should have gone away vexed with the whole 
morning. But, just as if I was to keep nothing but the pleasantest, 
most charming recollection of it, I never inprovised better ; 1 was in 
the best mood for it, and played a long time, and enjoyed it myself, so 
that besides the two themes | brought in the songs that the Queen had 
sung, naturally enough; and it all went off so easily that I would 
gladly not have stopped; and they followed me with so much intelli- 
gence and attention that I felt more at my ease than I ever did in 
improvising to an audience. She said several times she hoped I would 
soon come to England again and pay them a visit, and then I took 
leave, and down below I saw the beautiful carriages waiting, and their 
scarlet outriders, and in a quarter of an hour the flag was lowered, and 
the Court Circular announced, “ Her Majesty left the palace at twenty 
minutes past three ;” and I went off in the rain to the Klingemanns, 
and had the double pleasure of pouring out all my news to them and to 
Cécile. 

I must add that I begged the Queen to allow me to dedicate my A 
minor symphony to her, as that had really been the inducement to my 
journey, and because the English name on the Scotch piece would look 
doubly well. Also, I forgot to tell you how just as she was going to 
begin to sing she said, “But the parrot must go out first, or he will 
screech louder than I shall sing.” Upon which Prince Albert rang the 
be!l, and the Prince of Gctha said he would carry it out, and I said, 
“ Allow me,” and carried the great cage out, to the astonishment of the 
servants, There is plenty more to say when we meet ; but if Dirichlet 
goes and thinks me a little aristocrat because of these long details, I 
swear I am more radical than ever, and call to witness Grote, Roebuck, 
and you, my dear little mother, who will be as much amused by all 
these details as I am myself. 

Frankfort, July 19, 1842. 





Satzpurcu.—The Beethoven Festival, which was to have been 
celebrated last year at the Mozarteum, but which had to be postponed 
on account of the war, will take place, under the direction of Dr. Bach, 
this summer; probably about the end of August. 
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WAGNER'S RIENZI AT MUNICH. 
(From the diary of a Correspondent.) 

If an entertainment is to be measured by the length of time it occupies, we 
ought to have enjoyed ourselves very much in listening to R. Wagner's opera, 
Rienzi, which lasted, with entr’actes, exactly five hours! Say four hours of 
music alone—this, if attentively listened to, is no light tax on human 
endurance, mental or bodily. At the end of the opera I was utterly ‘‘ done 
up,” and I can answer for it that the majority of people about me were 
thoroughly exhausted ; as for the singers—well, they pulled through somehow 
—not, however, without considerable wear and tear. 

Rienzi is one of Wagner's early worke, and possesses few of the character- 
isties of the “ Music of the Future,” save noise, and a very full instramenta- 
tion. After this, my first hearing of the work, I should say the composer at 
the time he wrote this opera must have been an admirer of Meyerbeer 
(reminiscences of whose style constantly strike the ear), notwithstanding his 
recent adverse criticisms of the more popular composer, which culminated in 
the notorious Judaism in Music, a pamphlet painful in every way, whether as 
an exhibition of curious ill-temper, or as an unprovoked attack on such aman 
as Mendelssohn, whose genius, no less than his character, should have spared 
him from such assaults. But, to return to Rienzi: it is in five long acts (the 
first and second lasting more than an hour each); it is melodious and dramatic 
jn character, and might, if cut down considerably, make an agreeable cnter- 
tainment. Gracious to vocalists it can never be, as its demands on the 
physical powers are incessant, whilst there is very little display-music in it by 
way of compensation. Thus, Rienzi is nearly always on the stage, declaiming 
at the top of his voice, to an over-bearing accompaniment, his only solitary bit 
of cantilena (a preghiera, very long and heavy, otherwise melodious) occurring 
et the commencement of the fifth act, when the singer has sung himself out, is 
more or less flat cr inaudible, and the audience are wearied and impatient. 
Per contra, touse a mercantile phrase, there are several good choruses in Rienzi, 
notably a very clever conversational one at the beginning of the fourth act, 
something after the manner of “Is that he?” in Mendelssohn’s Sf. aul, 
‘“with a difference ;” two good marches, some very fair ballet music, and two 
cr three good concerted pieces. Certainly Rienzi is the work of no “ duffer ;” 
but highly esteemed as much of it may be by the few, it is not calculated to 
please the many. The story is not engaging, and suffers in consequence of 
the love interest being entrusted to two ladies! Adrian Colonna is represented 
hy a mezzo-soprano, and Irene is, of course, soprano, ‘The first character, 
however well done (and it was uncommonly well done by Fraulein Stehle), 
losing all probability or interest by being so unlike a man. How composers 
ever conceived anything chivalrous or manly in the female voice puzzles me 
as much as it did M. Berlioz, who never fancied Romeo as sung by a woman. 
He never, I suppose, saw Miss Cushman play the part, or he might have 
modified his views. Lord Lytton’s novel has suggested the plot ; but the 
personal interest that attaches to the hero when described by the vivid pencil 
of the brilliant novelist is altogether lost when he is represented by a Mario-like 
young man in a splendid dress, incessantly declaiming about Rome and liberty. 
The first seems hardly worth so much declamation, being generally represented 
in ruins, and the last is not exhibited in the opera as being in any way 
endangered, as the citizens cone in and out, and talk, and conspire, just as 
The interest of the play in the last two acts falls off much. The 
opera repeats its situations, is ill-constructed, and exhibits want of considera- 
tion in every way. For instance, Rienzi is excommunicated, though why he is 
so is not clear; his sister clings to him in his fall, instead of to her lover. 
However, as the latter is a strange, impulsive, vacillating, treacherous, incon- 
sistent woman in man’s clothes, it is no great wonder, After having “ hooked 
on” to her brother at the close of the fourth act, Irene comes in and does the 
same thing in a duet of anything but “heavenly ” length, in the fifth act, so 
that the situation of the fourth act is repeated without any concomitant 


suits them ! 


advantage. To this succeeds another long and uninteresting duet between the 
lovers, in which Adrian urges Irene to abandon her brother and fly with him, a 
thing he has done in the third and fourth acts, already unavailingly ; and then 
comes the ‘‘ sensational ” scene, in which is exhibited the firing of the Capitol, 
and aestruction of the edifice, burying Rienzi and Irene in the ruins. 
This “decoration,” a splendid effort of dioramic art, was deservedly 
applauded. In this scene, as Charles Dickens wrote of another play, all the 
people in the theatre came in and tumbled about in various attitudes, not 
because they had anything to do with the piece, but in order that the curtain 
might fall on an effective tableau. The opera was imaguificently mounted. 





(So was Rienzi himself; he bad a splendid charger, and was attended 
by two knights on horseback.) The scenery was beautiful; the processions 
were ample, and in correct taste, and the orchestra was, as may be 
imagined, superb. 

Although this was the first representation of the opera in Munich, it went 
without a hitch; all the singers exerted themselves to the utmost, and sang 
the music as though they had done nothing else for years. When shall we 
attain to such first representations in England, dramatic no less than musical ? 

—0o——_ 
THE MINUET IN THE “ MESSIAH.” 

'The subjoined letters, which have recently appeared in the Sunday 
Times, may speak for themselves :— 

To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.” 

Sir,—Knowing the Sunday 7'imes to be a great authority on matters con- 
nected with music, I beg to enclose you a page from a recent number of the 
Musical Standard, containing a minuet to tke overture to the Messiah. Now, 
as I have referred to all editions in print at the present time, and cannot fi: d 
it, perhaps some of your numerous readers (who may have ecen the original 
manuscript in the possession of the Queen) can say whether Handel ever wrote 
any “ moverent to conclude the overture when the oratorio was not to fo low,” 
and if he did, why it has never been published.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

Bow Road (E), June 28, 1871. R. Haury. 

To the Editor of the * Sunday Times.” 

Sir, —My attention has been directed to a letter in your last issue, in which 
Mr. Hally doubts the authenticity of the minuet written by Handel to conclude 
the overture to the AMfesstah when the oratorio was not to follow, which the 
Musical Standard has just printed. In an editorial note you say that “ Our 
contemporary is under an obligation to state the authority upon which it accept: d 
the moverrent as what it is represented to be.” This 1 am quits ready to 
do. The minuct was presented to us by T. E. Jones, Esq., the able organist 
of Canterbury Cathedral, who informs us that he received it from his old 
musical instructor, Mr. Skeats. ‘This gentleman told Mr. Jones that it was 
composed by Handel as a finale to the overture to the Messiah ; unfortunately 
Mr. Skeats was never asked from whom he received the MS., fo that I am 
unable to trace it beyond this gentleman, who, however, was I, believe, Lorn 
shortly after Handel’s death. ‘The original MS. score at Buckingham Paiace 
throws no light on the subject, several leaves soon after the commencement of 
it having been torn out ; the break occurs from bar 24, of the fugue in the 
overture, to bar 14 of the recit., “‘ Comfort ye.” The leaf containing the minuet 
is, therefore, of course, missing. 

Judging the minuct from internal evidence, I have little doubt as to its 
genuineness. It is written in the key of E major. Now, as the fugue which 
precedes it is in E minor, and the opening number, ‘Comfort ye,” is in E 
major, the minuct is just in the proper key to fit between these two move- 
ments. Every bar in it reminds us of Handel, the figure of the passages of tle 
dotted thirds and tenths, the imitated groups of triplets, the change into the 
minor in the middle, and its general construction and harmony, are precisely 
in Handel's style. Nearly all of his sixty overtures contain three movements, 
viz., a slow introduction, a fugue, and a finale, frequently in the minuet style. 
A very few of his operas, and only three of his oratorio overtures—Sau/, 
Susannah and Joshua—possess but two movemements. ‘There is ro reason 
why the Messiah overture should be added to this limited list ; at the same 
time, I think it likely that after a few performances of his sublime master- 
piece, Handel felt that a minuet, however stately, was hardly the proper pre- 
Jude to the solemn ** Comfort ye,” and consequently he had the movement 
struck out. Iam aware that in the earliest published editions of ‘* The Sacred 
Oratorio,” as the Messiah was at first called, no minuet appears, but this 
s'mply proves that the movement was not in use. In conclusion, I would 
urge that Skeats must have frequently heard this interesting minuet played by 
persons who knew Handel, and his works as well; that its key relation is 
precisely adapted for the Messiah overture ; that it bears a striking resemblance 
to his other minuets (notably those in Julius Cesar and Samson) ; and, con- 
sequently, there is no reason to doubt Skeats’s statement, ‘that Handel 
intended this movement to conclude the overture, when the oratorio was not to 
follow.” Requesting the favour of your insertion of this explanation, I 
remain, Sir, yours, &e., 


Tux Eprror or tux “ Musica Sraxparp.” 
27, Cannon Street (H.C) : 
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Go ux fate Emigrant. 


One after one my friends depart, 

Like stars when beams of morning dart 
Up from the the orient wave ; 

They fade in light, and leave behind 

A glorious reflex on the mind 
Of joy their presence gave. 

Some o’er the everlasting main 

Have sped on Hope’s bright wings, to gain 
A home on foreign strand ; 

While others, far more blest than they, 

Have triumphed o’er the cares of clay, 
And flown to angel land. 


Ah ! soon, too, I must say farewell 

To thee, sweet girl, whose charming spell 
Is more than beauty’s dower ; 

(For thy bright eye’s bewitching ray 

A soul of goodness does betray— 
A heart-enchanting power). 


Far, far away from Britain's isle 
Thou’rt going, where a sunnier smile 
Its cheering wealth bestows— 
Where luscious fruits and odorous flowers 
Engarland golden grots and bowers, 
And luxuries disclose 


Say, wilt thou, on that Indian shore, 
Forget the joys thou knew'st before 
Hope’s longings thither flew ?— 
Wilt cease to think of that old place 
Where oft a happy band would chase 
Each other ’neath the “ yew.” 


Oh, no! methinks I see thee there, 

With moogra * blossoms in thy hair, 
Gazing o'er waters blue, 

As if the mist-begirt expanse 

Some home-land vision did elance 
Before thy earnest view. 


And so thou think’st; but why that sigh ? 
And why do tears thy sparkling eye 
Begin its light to mar ? 
Ah! thou hast found, as I have, too. 
That Fancy bringeth near to view 
What sad Truth keeps afar! 
Farewell, farewell, my gentle friend ; 
May Fortune’s smile thy path attend, 
With that of Happiness ; 
And may the great Eternal Good 
Be near thee in thy every mood, 
To guide, and cheer, and bless. 


Epinpcron. Hugh Cameron. 


—_—— 0—- 


RAMSBOTHAM IN RE BULLOCK. 


Dear Op Wortr,—The time was that when the brains were out, 
the man was dead, and there an end; bnt now they scem at once to 
set about making copy for the Musical World. 1 have been an irregular 
reader of the Jf. W. since 1885, and any one will readily believe, after 
that statement, that I have seen some strage things in print; but I 
aver that I have never yet seen anything equal to that jumble of “ pie” 
called an “ Owed to Bullock.” Now in the full belief that there is 
nothing like leather, I do think that Bullock’s hide ought to be well 
tanned, and, out of sheer love of mischief, I shall be delighted to doa 
little bull-baiting, and, with your permission, I mean to have a peg 
at Ephraim next week; but, in the meantime, about this ‘Owed to 
Bullock,”—did anybody read it before it was printed ?—has anybody 
read it since? 1 have shown it to many down here, and no one can 
make head or tail of it but Paul Moist; and he said it was dry. Now 
when Moist says anything is dry, both you and I know what that 
means. Will you print it upside down, like that advertisement of 
— very very scarce book, which appeared in the Jf, W. some time 
4g0'—or perhaps there is another key in addition to the one that 
appeared with it last week ; if so, please put this aside amongst your 
carefully-arranged papers, and forget all about it as usual, and allow 
me to remain, thine, as ever, till the end of the World, 

Middle cum Slush. Jasper RamsBorua. 








“A white flower with which the Indian women deck their hatr. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

The third of the six concerts announced by the Society of Arts, with 
a view to the establishment among us of a National Training School for 
Music, took place at Kensington Gore on Wednesday week, and 
attracted a large, though not a crowded, audience. If that which has 
edification for its ultimate aim should itself be edifying, then all we can 
say is that the programme wasa mistake, comprising, as it did, little 
more than operatic selections which have figured at benefit concerts ad 
nauseam. On the other hand, if, to attain a certain end, it matters not 
what means are employed, there is nothing to be urged when an 
zsthetic institution like the Society of Arts consults the very tastes it 
wishes to improve away altogether. But the Society, mayhap, has 
resolved to play the old game of stooping to conquer, and, being now on 
the very level of that which is popular, intends to raise popularity 
higher and higher. If so, well and good; only one would like to fall 
into a Rip Van Winkle sleep, and snore away the earlier stages of the 
process, It may safely be said that those most concerned for the musical 
advancement of our people were least interested about the concert of 
Wednesday night. ‘The overtures to Die Zauberflite, Oberon, and 
Guillaume Tell, are excellent things; so, too, is the march in Le Prophete ; 
but these are stock pieces in the repertory of evey orchestra, and, 
even when played by such a band as Sir Michael Costa’s, they fall on the 
ear “ like a tale that is told.” As to the pos-ible good of Signor Sivori’s 
fantasia on Lucia, and Paganini’s Carnaval de Venise, we cannot imagine 
where it lies, A virtuoso’s dexterity may astonish, but it neither re- 
fines nor instructs, The vocal pieces were quite in character with the 
foregoing. ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Madame Sinico), the 
“ Shadow Song ” from Dinorah (Madame Sherrington), “ Nobil Signor ” 
(Madame Trebelli), Qui sdegno ” (Signor Foli), and “ Nazareth” (Herr 
Muller)—these had a place among the most promin:nt selections, all, 
we scarcely need say, being well rendered and much applauded. Indeed, 
the whole concert was a popular success ; but, with entire faith in the 
good intentions of the Society of Arts, we cannot seo the advantage of 
laying the foundations of a“ National Training School for Music” by 
such ad captandum means. 

The fourth concert is to take place on Wednesday next; and as the 
third showed an advance upon the ophicleide solo of the second, we 
may hope to hear something better than the Carnaval de Venise.* 


——)——= 


A CORRECTED CORRECTION CORRECTED. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

Sin,—I must crave a small space to reply to Signor Arditi’s letter of last 
week, to clear myself from the imputation of having made a false representation 
in regard to Mdlle. Valeria, the young lady who appeared at his concert. 

I will pass briefly over his statement as to the length of time she has studied 
with him and myself respectively, merely saying that it is not quite correct in 
either case ; and also over the fact of her gaining the ‘* Westmorland Senolar- 
ship” in the Royal Academy of Music while under my tuition (a prize for 
singing awarded to the best candidate, and open to singers in or out of the 
Academy), and proceed to mention a circumstance that I am privileged by one 
of our Italian opera managers to name, merely premising that Malle. Valeria, 
on being first placed with me, was introduced as a young lady with “ no voice ” 
for public singing. I give his own words :— 

“In November, 1868, she was introduced to me by -—, and sang on the 
stage of Theatre one of the songs of the ‘Queen of the Night.’ She 
sang so well that I was induced to ask her who taught her. Her reply was, 
Mr. Wallworth. There were a few people about, and her singing mide some 
slight sensation. Signor Ard ti was by, and among the rest, paying her some 
compliments, made her acquaintance. She afterwards ‘ passed’ some operas 
with him, and, I suppose, continued to do so.” 





While quite happy to accord to Signor Arditi whatever credit is due to him 
for teaching the lady the operas, I think the above, among many other innu- 
merable evidences I can bring, if need be, justifies my claim to say I “trained 
and developed her voice, and greatly formed her style,’ and I, too, am quite 
willing to leave the public to judge in the matter.--I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

86, Wimpole Street, July 11. T. A. WALLWorTH. 





Viexxa.—Herr Proch has tendered his resignation, as conductor at 
the Imperial Burgtheater. 

Pestu.—The official paper announces the Abbite Franz’‘s Liszt’s 
nomination as a Royal Councellor (A@xiglicher Rath). 














* The fourth concert, which took place on Wednesday last, is elsewhere 
referred to.—Ep. WW. 
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‘“BALFE STATUE” FUND. 


ae ~ 


THE COMMITTEE, representing the Proprietors of 

Drury Lane Theatre, has accepted a proposal, made by the Friends of 
the late Mr. Batre, to place in the Vestibule of the National Theatre a 
SvarveE of our eminent eomposer. Your kind support is requested in aid of 
this tribute. 


~~ 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Lord Gerald Fitzgerald 

E. Coleman 

The Duke of Leinster 

John Barnett 

Mrs Crawshay ...... 

Sir Kingston James 

Dr. Wylde 

The Marquis of Do 

4 eee 
Max Behrend 

PerS.&P. 

S. M. Leake 

J. Palgrave Simpson ........ 
Christine Nilsson 

A. Teetgen 

Arabella Goddard 

dt W. Davison 

W. D. Davison 

H, Jarrett 


C. Kekule 

Sims Reeves 

G. Santley 

Chappell & Co 

C.L Gruneisen 

Mrs. Thomas Pears n 
George Surman 
a eee 
luc de Frias.... 
Augustus Harris..... 
A. de Rothschilde 
Boosey & Co 

Lionel Lawson......... 
HM. 3. St. Leger ....... 
Sir Henry de Bathe 
Madame Parepa-Rosa 
George Osborne 

Dion Boucicault ............ 
Joseph Williams............ 
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BIRTHS. 


On Tuesday, July 10, the wife of Cuartes Boosey, Esq., of a son. 
On Wednesday, July 11, the wife of Lasorn Cock, Esq., of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 

On July 6, at St. Marylebone Church, by the Rev. C. J. Goody, M.A. 
assisted by the Rev. 8, Smith, ‘'Homas Davison, Esq., jun., of Fitzroy 
Square, to Cuartorre Doucias McHeatu. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr. Borr.—St. Alban’s Cathedral, certainly—and in a lesser degree 
Rochester Cathedral. The Bishop of Winchester, alluding to the 
“ Martyrs” (in re St. Alban’s) spoke——— 

8. B. R. T. 8S. Sponcx.—The pulvis contracted ty manly exercise is 
non indecorus even to a musical composer. Therefire Mr. Sponge is 
wistaken. 

Apam Quince.—As well talk about the loss of the “ Aurora Islands.’ 
‘The “ Fugues of Beethoven” to which Mr. Quince refers could not have 
heen “lost,” inasmuch as they never had existence. 

Mr. Sutrtey Brooks.—There are on the glob about 1,288,000,000 
(f souls, of which 369,000,000 are of the Caucasian race; 552,000,000 
are of the Mongol race; 190,000,000 are of the Ethiopian race ; 
176,000,000 are of the Malay race ; 1,000,000 are of the Indo-American 
race. There are 3,648 languages spoken, and 1,000 different religions, 
The yearly mortality of the globe is 3,333,833 persons. This is at the 
rate of 91,554 per day, 3,730 per hour, and 60 per minute. So each 
} ulsation of our heart marks the decease of some human creature. The 
average of human life is 36 years. One-fourth of the human race die 
at or before the age of seven years—one-half at or before seventeen 
Vears, 


’ 


Sror,—The total amount ef heat which the sun sends annually to 
the earth is invariable ; and hence, if any portion of the earth’s surlace 
during any given year be colder than ordinary, we may infer with 
ce Psa that some other portion of the surface is then warmer than 
o:dinary. 


_ Smon Harr.—We cannot insert our ccrrespond:nt’s letter, interest- 
ing as it is in certain details. Virtus post nummos—as Lord Westbury 
said the other night ! 


Lynx (De Rerz?).—To cure errhipsis, while practising the vocal 
scales, take a pinch (or a sip) of errhine. Asa powder it can be used 
with no less efficacy than as a liqueur. FPiccinni, the great Ltalian 
composer, rival of Gluck in Paris, used to take it as a sternutatory. 
Galuppi did not use it at all; and about Grétry, Méhul, &c., Lynx is 
altogether in error. Lablache and Tamburini were both great snuffers, 
and Ronconi himself takes snuff to this day. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor tp is at Messrs. 
Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SOMETHING FROM BERLIN. 
(From an old Correspondent.) 

[]\UE Royal Operahouse is closed, as I fancy I have already told 

you. Lowever, there is nothing like making assurance doubly 
sure, and, therefore, even at the risk of repetition, I mention 
the fact now. But, though the Royal Opera is closed, Kroll’s 
Theater is open, and not only is it open, it has been doing a little 
of the ‘ grenouille vit un beuf” business, though not with the same 
melancholy * s’exfla si bien qu'elle creva” result. In other words, 
Herr Theodor Formes being among its company, it has gone in 
for grand opera like its big rival, the Royal establishment ‘ over 
the way,” and brought out Les Huguenots, though, instead of 
failing miserably, as did the poor frog, it has achieved a tremen- 
dous triumph, and attracted no end of people. The first perform- 
ance took place for the benefit of Herr Theodor Formes, who, of 
course, Sustained the part of Raoul. He was exceedingly well 
supported by the other singers, the band, the chorus, the scenic 
artists, and the costumiers. Apropos—who could have thought 
that, after an absence of ten years from the Royal Operahouse, 
and in spite of the sad truth that, unlike port wine, tenors’ 
voices do not improve by age, Herr ‘I’. Formes would ever return 
to that establishment ? Yet such will, in all probability, be the 
case ; and what is more, he will return on highly advantageous 
terms. After this, one may well exclaim, Jl ve faut jurer de rien! 

Yor the first time since its foundation, the well-known Royal 
Dom-Chor has been granted a holiday, so that, for some weeks, the 
service will be performed at the Cathedral, without the intro- 
ductory psalm and the ordinary choral pieces. Of course, no 
one will grudge the members of the choir this holiday. ‘To alter 
an old saying for their peculiar behoof—* All song and no play 
makes Hans a dull boy.” Even London postmen get a holiday 
sometimes—but I never heard that St. Martin’s-le-Grand was 
shut up, and the postal arrangements of the British metropolis, 
and, to a great extent, Empire, were suspended in order that 
the hard-worked functionaries in question might enjoy a little 
well-merited leisure. 

There has been a great deal said lately about what Herr R. 
Wagner intends doing with respect to his Ring der Nibelungen. 
one agreed with every one else that the ‘ poet- 
composer,” as his admirers are fond of calling him, would pro- 
duce the work at Bayreuth, some time during the summer of 
173. Up to this point, the unanimity of the public was as remark- 
able as that displayed by the characters in Sheridan’s Critic ; but 
it then immediately branched off into as many different assertions 
as the Danube, at its mouth, splits into channels. Such being 
the posture of affairs, and presuming Herr R. Wagner to be as 
well aware of his own plans as any one else can be, | think the 
best way will be for me to give you the circular he has addressed 
to the ‘friends of his art.” Were it is, then :— 

“The festival stage-play, Der Ring des Nibelungen, shall be com- 
pletely performed, under my especial direction, on three principal 
evenings, immediately succeeding each other, ard on a preliminary 
evening, and similarly repeated twice in the two next weeks, Bayreuth 
is selected as the place of performance, and one of the summer months 
of 1873 as the time. A special theatre will be erected for the pur- 
pose. ‘Lhe internal arrangements of this theatre will be perfectly 
adapted to my peculiar aims, while its external ornamentation and 
solidity will correspond with the means placed at my disposal. For 
the erection, as well as for the scenic arrangements of the theatre to 
suit the especial purpose of the performance of my festival stage- 
play, I devote the time from the Autumn of this year, 1871, to 
the spring of 18738. The singers and musicians, who shall have been 
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selected by me during the interval, as the best, will then assemble in 
Bayreuth, for the purpose of exercising themselves in the parts of the 
festival play. Jifteen hundred convenient seats shall be placed at the 
disposal of the promoters of my undertaking, who, by means of an 
association of friends, in whose hands I place the sole management of 
this branch of the measures to be taken, shall have collected money 
enough for carrying out my plan. ‘These well-wishers will receive the 
name and the rights of patrons of the festival stage-play at Bayreuth, 
while the carrying out of the enterprise itself will be left exclusively 
to my knowledge and my exertions. The real estate accruing from this 
commo’ enterprise shall be considered placed at my disposal, and subject 
to such future arrangements as I shall consider most appropriately ser- 
viceable to the sense and the ideal character of the undertaking. The 
details of realisation connected with the work of procuring the necessary 
pecuniiry means I leave entirely to those near friends, who will consent 
to take that trouble on themselves, and whore exertions I thankfully 
greet both as a satisfactory proof of their active zeal in the cause of 
German art, and of the universal confidence reposed in myself. 

“12th May, 1871. Ricnarp Wa@nNcr.” 

Herr Wagner’s “near” friends—by which expression, were it 
not for the fact of the German idiom forbidding such an inter- 
pretation, I should imagine Herr Wagner means such friends as 
are more ready to call upon others than to loosen their own 
purse-strings—have already set about their task, and received 
very many promises of pecuniary aid. The total cost for the 
production of the piece is calculated at three hundred thousand 
thalers. ‘To raise this, a thousand “ patrons’ cards” are to be 
* issued at 300 thalers each, and disposed of among the promoters 
and friends of the scheme. Such a card insures its possessor a 
seat at all the performances. Any patron is kindly allowed to 
purchase any number of these cards, while, on the other hand, 
three persons are considerately permitted to go share in one card, 
each partner, or third-of-a-patron, having the right to witness 
one performance of the “ festival stage-play.” Offers to sub- 
scribe will be received by Baron von Cohn, in Dessau, banker 
to the Emperor-King of Prussia, who will call in the sub- 
scriptions within six months from the present time. What do 
you think of the scheme? As Ido not like prophesying till 
after the event, because then I am pretty sure of not being far 
wrong, I shall not give you my opinion till somewhere about the 
end of next January or the beginning of next February. By the 
way, the orchestra of one hundred musicians is to be formed and 
drilled in Berlin! VALE. 

a eee 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
[J\IE fourth concert, given on Wednesday evening, by the 
Society of Arts, was (in part) heard by the Crown Prince 

and Crown Princess of Prussia. The programme comprised 
Weber's overture to Euryanthe, Handel's overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio, Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra, and the “* Wed- 
ding March,” from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream. 
These were the orchestral features. Herr Ernst Pauer played 
Beethoven's Andante in F, together with his own Cascade (!), 
and joined Mr. Lazarus in the last two movements from Weber's 
I; flat sonata, for pianoforte and clarionet. Signor Sivori (by 
desire !) repeated the Curnaval de Venise (attributed without any 
authority to Paganini), which had been so well received at the 
third concert. A selection of totally hacknied vocal pieces, from 
Rossini, Gounod, Verdi, Costa, Flotow, and Bishop, completed 
this very remarkable programme—one ont of six projected by 
the Society of Arts with the object of teaching poor benighted 
Londoners what genuine absolutely means. We pitied the 
orchestra, and its great conductor, Sir Michael Costa; we pitied 
the singers, Madlles. Carola and Fernandez, Mr. W. H. Cummings 
and Signor Agnesi—not because they had to sing bad music, for 
they only sang what, in its way, is very good music, but because 
they were brought forward as teachers where there was really 
nothing to teach. When will this “ amazing ” farce end ? 


Six programmes, composed of materials not calculated to 
excite the smallest attention under any ordinary circumstances, 
are, on the sole pretext of being held in a music-room, which, 
even if a good music-room, would never bring half a dozen bona 
Jide music lovers out of the heart of a capital at least two miles 
distant, to teach us more than we ever knew. Had we Horace 
at hand, we might quote some withering epigram ; but, as we 
have not Horace at hand, we shall simply add, that the Society 
of Arts, with all its meddling activity, is making itself ridiculous. 
In the name of common sense, let us choose our own teachers. 
The best teachers we could name live nearer to us than Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

—0 — - 

| ae French music-publishers are sending out circulars inform- 

ing their clients that they are once more ready to sell, but 
be unable to recommence the publication of their journals before 
the 1st of September. ‘This—inasmuch as all French musical jour- 
nals are paid for by subscription in advance—reminds us at 
first of that scene in one of Moliére’s comedies wherein Sganarelle, 
on leaving his house, tells his servant that if anybody calls to 
pay him money he will be at home in a few minutes, but that if 
anybody calls to ask for money he will not return before night, 
Nevertheless, as none of the Paris musical theatres are now 
open, none but printers and papermakers would be benefited by 
the publication of a Paris musical journal. ‘The Opéra Comique 
announces that it will recommence business ‘immediately ”—as 
soon, that means, as arrangements can be made with the pro- 
prietor about a reduction of reut, and with the principal artists, 
orchestra, and chorus, about a reduction of salaries. So different 
is the position of operatic managers in Paris and in London that 
in the former capital it is thought a hardship for the director 
of the Opéra Comique to pay rent at all. He receives—or, un- 
der present circumstances, has a right to receive—a liberal sub- 
vention from the State ; but it is for him to provide himself with 
atheatre. The Théaitre des Italiens and Grand Opera— Opéra 
National” we suppose it will now once more be called—are 
not expected to open this year; indeed, it is considered certain 
that there will be no season at the Théitre des Italiens. Tle 
French artists at the Opéra Comique must, for the most part, 
sing there, or not at all; but the Italians are at home in every 
rich and civilized country. The home of Mdme. Patti this 
winter will be St. Petersburgh ; that of Mdlle. Nilsson some- 
where in the United States. It appears that the Commune 
had, at one time, serious thoughts of opening the ‘“ Grand” 
Opera, under Communal direction. There was some difficulty 
about finding a tenor; and it was proposed, we are told, that 
candidates should present themselves for the approval of the 
Commune. Offenbach has taken a house at Etretat, where he 
is said to be working for the managers of London as well as 
those of Vienna. 

[Since the foregoing was in type the Opéra Comique has re- 
opened, and M. Offenbach has come to London.] 





M. OrreNnBacu, composer of the Duchesse de Gerolstein and so 
many other popular extravaganzas, has been in London for a 
short time. He was to leave for Paris yesterday. 

Ar the Theatrical Fund dinner, Mr. Wigan, responding to the 
toast of the ‘‘ Drama,” complained that English dramatists were 
blamed for constructing their pieces after French models, and 
observed that one might as well blame surgeons for studying 
anatomy. The general complaint, however, in regard to English 
dramatists is not that they s:udy anatomy in a French school, but 
that they steal the skeletons.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Baven.—Herr Friedrich Griitzmacher made his first appearance here 
at the third Classical Matiné», when he played two movements from 





Molique’s Violoncell» Concerto, He was very much applauded. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

In the Moscow Contemporary Leaves a case is reported which 
has somewhat of an Eastern character, though at the same time 
redolent of “la vie Parisienne.” Being at the Théatre Bouffe of 
St. Petersburgh, a justice of the peace saw Blanche Gandon, in 
Les Cascades du Theatre Bouffe, “improperly clothed, or rather 
unclothed,” and Louise Philippo “ making improper gestures in 
the cancan of ‘ L’Amour ce n'est que cela,’ said gestures not being 
included in her part.” The actresses were summoned with the 
director, and when the case was called the following witnesses 
appeared :— Messrs. Zeidlitz, Annevkoff, and Tasikoff, officers 
who “ seldom went to the theatre,” and found the appearance and 
demeanour of the two actresses ‘ demoralizing ;” Staff-Captain 
von Kremer, and M. Lonatin, who ‘‘ often went to the theatre,” 
and said they ‘didn’t mind.” Thereupon, with the humour 
often attributed to the Cadi in Oriental tales, the magistrate 
observed that inasmuch as persons who seldom went to the 
theatre were shocked by the behaviour of French actresses, while 
those who frequented the Théatre Bouffe ‘didn’t mind,” the 
effect must be demoralizing. Louise Philippo pleaded ‘first, 
fault,” and encouragement given by the audience; while Blanche 
who had been convicted once before of the same offence, could 
only plead that the audience led her on. “If the audience 
encouraged you,” remarked the judge, ‘that is an additional 
reason why I should punish both, so as to impress upon you 
that what some may deem worthy applause is highly repre- 
hensible.” Thereupon he sentenced Blanche to a fine of 100 
roubles, or a month’s imprisonment, and Louise to a fine of 50, 
or a fortnight ; the fines in each case to be applied to ‘the fund 
for the maintenance of prisons.” 

The Observer (an ancient and highly respected contem- 
orary), has recently allowed a kind of “ genial madman ” (as 
Vagner once described Beethoven) to disport himself in its 

columns. In the last number this ‘‘ genial madman” raves about 
Rossini’s Semiramide as follows :— 

“Robert Schumann, whilst speaking of the sensuous, not to say sensual, 
quality of certain Rossinian melodies, characterises them with a bold metaphor, 
Tizianishes fleisch ohne getst (Titian-like, flesh without spirit), When 
Schumann said this, he probably had some opera seria of Rossini’s, say Tancredi 
or Semiramide, rather than one of the light and sparkling pieces, such as J1 
Barbiere, in his mind’s eye. Certainly the saying applies to Semiramide, 
which is a perfect orgie of melody, but of melody in the dilettante sense of the 
word: not of that noble and refined type such as is to be found almost without 
exception in Mozart’s, and invariably in Beethoven's masterpieces. It is a 
kind of melody contrived rather for the convenience of singers, a melody of 
stereotyped turns and phrases, of ever-recurring conventional fiortturi and 
commonplace remplissage. The immense success Semiramide had on its 
first production all over Europe, would be perfectly inexplicable if one 
did not remember that operatic audiences applaud singers more than the works 
sung, and that not one in a thousand cares about the drama he is witnessing 
provided he can catch and carry away his share of detached tunes. It would be 
possible, without injuring Semiramide much, to transplant the tunes from one 
scene to another, or to transfer them from one réle to any other one supposed 
to be diametrically opposed to it in character. At times Rossini’s merry and 
rhythmical accompaniments are in such strange contrast with the dramatic 
situation that one is tempted to picture to oneself the composer keeping up a 
facetious comment, and indulging in a little private badinage of his own with 
the orchestra, just to show he is not so much in earnest as it would appear 
from the tragic loo ks and gesticulations on the stage. It seems to have been 
a recognized thing that the main characters of all opere serie should be simply 
prince and princess, king and queen—typical personages contrived without the 
smallest regard to individuality, nationality, or any other qualification. It was 
left to the theatrical tailor to renderthem Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Hottentot, 
or anything else, according to the names and the scenery belonging to the story 
selected by the librettist. The secondary characters listened to the con- 
fessions of the prince and princess’s loves and hates, and the chorus acted as 
background and éfalage.” 

How much more of this commonplace stuff are we to hear ? 
One would imagine that Richard Wagner had peopled the world 
with a countless progeny of infinitesimal Wagnerisms. Are we all 
to be alike ?—A,S.S. 

(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Dear S1r,—In the Standard of the 12th inst., in its able article on 
Mies Elisa More’s Matinée, in mentioning the duet for two pianos by 
Schumann, the reporter has omitted the name of the other pianist. It 


was Mr. W. G, Cusins.—I remain, dear Sir, truly yours, 
July 12th. A. Nemo. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Kare Gorpon’s Concert took place in St. George’s Hall, on 
Tuesday week, and attracted a large audience. On such occasions we 
refer in the first place, and chiefly, to the doings of the bénéfeiatre, 
Therefore we hasten to say that Miss Gordon exhibited her unques- 
tionable talent in a Gavotte and Bourrée by J. 8. Bach; in Beethoven's 
C minor Trio for pianoforte, violin (Mdlle. Liébe), and violoncello (Mr, 
Chipp); and in Jaell’s Fantasia on Norma, the last being played so 
brilliantly that an encore was demanded, responding to which Miss 
Gordon introduced a piece for left hand alone. We have several times 
testified to the merit of this lady; and here it will suffice to mention 
that her performance on ‘Tuesday warranted yet higher praise. How 
all her efforts were applauded it is very easy to imagine. Several of 
Miss Gordon’s professional pupils took part in the concert, and we must 
mention with special approval Miss Powell, who gave Handel’s 
‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” in a style creditable alike to herself and her 
instructress. Miss Gordon was well supported by Mdlle. de Villiers, 
Mdlle, Spezzia, Mdile. Drasdil, Herr Stepan, Herr Oberthur, and 
other artists, but it is not necessary to specify in detail what was 
done. 

Tue first concert of the Mozart and Beethoven Society took place on 
Tuesday last at St. George’s Hall, under the able direction of Herr 
Schuberth, the hall being crowded by a fashionable audience. ‘The 
first part, selected exclusively from Mozart and Beethoven's instru- 
mental and vocal compositions, included Beethoven’s ‘Trio, Op. 1, in C 
minor, charmingly played by Herr Hause (piano), Herr J. Ludwig 
(violin), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello); solo pianoforte sonata, 
“Moonlight,” Mdlle. Zellner ; and Sonata in F, violin and piano, Op. 
24, by Herr Ferdinand and Josef Ludwig. ‘The vocal part consisted of 
Mozart's “ Voi che sapete,” sung with much feeling by Madame 
Florence Lancia, and encored; “ Adelaids” (Beethoven), by Herr 
Mulder ; and a song by Malle. Elzer (aged 12 years). The second part 
was miscellaneous, the instrumental pieces being—Duo Concertante 
(Hause), Mdlle. Zellner and Herr Hause; solo, violoncello, romance 
(Schuberth), Herr Schuberth ; solo, violin, nocturne (Ernst), Herr Josef 
Ludwig; solo, pianoforte, Herr Hause; and a concertante of Herr J. 
Ludwig, for soprano voice, pianoforte, violoncello, and harp (Andante 
religioso), performed by Madame Fabbri, the composer, Herr Schuberth, 
and Mr. Frederick Chatterton, and much applauded. ‘I'he vocal 
pieces were—air, Hrnani, sung with great power by Madame Fabbri, and 
rapturously encored ; duet (‘‘ Bacchanale,” Mulder) Madame Fabbri 
and Herr Mulder ; “‘ Mandolinata,” Mdlle, Elzer ; ‘Stirrup Cup” (Herr 
Mulder), and “ Let me wander not unseen ” (Handel), for which, being 
encored, Madame Lancia substituted a mazurka, by Cho, in. Professor 
Mulder and Herr Schuberth were the conductors, and the concert was a 
real success., 

Sianor Giutto Atary’s matinée took place at Dudley House, by per- 
mission of Marl Dudley, on Friday week, and was a very great success. 
Signor Alary was assisted by Meadames Calderon, Carola, Miliano, and 
Trebelli-Bettini; Signors Gardoni, Rizelli, Verger, Aguesi, and Bentham; 
violin, Signor Sivori, Several popular operatic pieces were given, including 
a selection from Signor Alary’s vocal works, all of which were received 
with much applause by a fashionable audience. Signor Alary and 
Visetti were the accompanists, 

Mr. G. W. Hammonp gave his morning concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturday, July 8th, and brought together a large 
and intelligent audience, who duly appreciated the ‘ well-balanced ” 
programme provided for them. Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Cipriani Potter, Sterndale Bennett, &., were 
adequately interpreted by the artists who assisted. Mr. Hammond 
came forward, at the beginning of the concert, with preludes and 
fugues by Bach and Handel, and concluded the first part of the pro- 
gramme by playing, with Mr, W. H, Holmes, Cipriani Potter's grand 
duo, Op. 6, fur two }ianofurtes, with great cflect, the audience duly 
rewarding the executants with warm applause at the conclusion of each 
movement. Sir Sterndale Bennett’s sestet, Op. 8, for pianoforte, two 
violins, tenor, violoncello, and double bass, opened the second part of 
the programme, and when we name that it was played by Mr. @. W. 
Hammond, Messrs. Henry Holmes, Foulkes, Burnett, Petit, and 
Reynolds, our readers will at once understand it received ample justice, 
and that the audience were quite pleased both with the music and the 
performers. Besides the pieces named, Mr, G. W. Hammond gave 
Chopiu’s well-known polonaise fur jianoforte and violoncello in which 
he had the valuable co-operation of M. Pettit, and concluded the 
concert with a brilliant polonaise, for pianoforte alone, by Weber. The 
other instrumental pieces were Beethoven’s romance, in G, for violin 
alone, beautifully played by Mr. Henry Holmes, and a slow movement 
for violoncello, by M. Pettit. The vocal music was entrusted to 
Madame Gilbart, who sang Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,” Handel’s “O 
Sleep” (from Semele), and Weber’s “ Flowers of the Valley; ” the 
Misses Sophia and Francesca Ferrari, whose charming voices were heard 
together in “ Prendero quel brunettino,”. from Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte, 
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and in Mendelssohn's “Greeting” and “ May Bells; ” Miss Sophie 
Ferrari also sang, charmingly, Herr Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Thou’rt like unto 
a Flower,” and Mr. W. H. Holmes’s very pretty song, “ ‘The Breeze,” 
as well as two songs by Felice, «« Dead Hope, ” and “O sing to me that 
song again.” Mr. Frank Holmes, a young baritone singer, son of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, the highly esteemed pianist, made a very favourable 
impression in Handel's * Honour and Arms” (Samson), and in “ L’Ad- 
dio,” by Schubert. When time has developed the voice of this young 
artist, “he will be an acquisition to the concert-room, Mr. Charles 
Gardner and Mr. Alfred Gilbert accompanied the vocal music on the 
pianoforte, and the concert evidently gave entire satisfaction. 

Miss Exits Mort gave a Matinée Musicale, on Saturday last, at St. 
George’s Hall. Miss Mori played the pianoforte part in Becthoven’s 
trio, (Op. 1), with Meesrs. Sainton and Paque; with Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, for the Pianoforte ; and, as solo, 
an Impromptu by Chopin, in all of which she proved herself an execu- 
tant of merit, and was deservedly applauded. Messrs, Sainton and 
Paque gave svlos on violin and violoncello, with their usual success ; 
while Misses Edith Wynne, Banks, Hermine Pollitzer, and Fairman, 
Messrs. Jules Lefort and Gardoni, contributed to the vocal attractions 
of the concert. Messrs, Ganz and Henri Parker were the accompanists. 


Ricumonp (Surrey).—A correspondent informs us of a charming 
concert given last week by a “ Society of Artists,” late of the principal 
concerts of Paris (now refugees in London), at the Castle Hotel 
Assembly Rooms. The names of the executants were Mdlle. Bertha 
Deschamps, Madame Conneau, MM, Vastine, Briand, Aubery, and 
Waldeck, vocalists; Mdlle. L. Ferrari de Campoleoni, MM. Niedzielski, 
Hasselmans, and Ashbee, instrumentalists. Among the vocal pieces that 
gave evident pleasure were M. Gounod’s “‘ Ave Maria” (for voice, violin, 
harp, and organ) ; a romance, ‘‘ Jenny, ma belle,” charmingly sung by 
Malle, Bertha Deschamps, and the well-known duet from Les Dragons de 
Villars, given by thesame ladyand M. Aubery. 'T'wo violin solos capitally 
played by M. Niedzielski—* Révere dans les bois” (Niedzielski), and 
an an Air Variéte by Vicuxtemps—as well as a harp solo by M. 
Oberthur (“The Last Rose of Summer ”), played by N. Hasselman, 
came in for general approbation, while the pianoforte solos by Mdlle. 
Ferrari de Campoleoni were an additional feature of interest in the 
concert, which terminated with the stirring duet for tenor and bass, 
from (Guillaume Tell, given with appropriate energy by MM. Briand 
and Vastine. 

a , Sn 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The country may be happy which has no history ; but the same 
cannot be said of an Opera house, and we regret that the 
extremely delicate health of Mdlle. Marimon causes week after 
week to pass at Drury Lane Theatre without giving particular 
employment to the recording or the critical pen. Nothing would 
be easier than to express at length our sympathy with the artist, 
the manager, and the public—which, from the first, took so great 
an interest in the young French soprano. But on this topic one 
word is a3 good as a thousand ; and there can only be need to 
state that Mdlle, Marimon was unable to appear all last weck. 
Some changes were consequently made in the arrangements ; 
Rigoletto, announced for Friday, being produced on Tuesday 
Instead of La Sonnambula. Of the five important characters in 
Verdi's best opera, three were sustained in a familiar way. For 
example, the Gilda of Mdlle. IIma di Murska is a well-known im- 
personation, the merits of which have often been discussed, rarely 
without a full recognition of their wortb. Every reader will 
understand us when we say that the Gilda of Tuesday night was 
Maile, Ilma di Murska’s best, alike as regards her singing, which 
was marked by intense expression, and her acting, which, if 
Impulsive, was impulsive with the instinct of fine dramatic talent. 
All the accustomed effects of her part were easily made by the 
Hungarian lady, and elicited the usual applause. Madame ‘Tre- 
belli-Bettini was as competent as ever in the part of Maddalena, 
the music which she always sings so well; and Signor Foli’s Spara- 
fucile lacked nothing of the picturesqueness of the bravo, or the 
business-like coolness of the murderer for gain, The Duke and 
the Jester were cach personated by an artist new to the part in 
England. In the Duke, M. Capoul confirmed certain impressions 
made by him as Elvino in La Sonnambula. He has always 
an attractive presence on the stage, by right of the freedom and 
propriety of his movements, while his intelligence as a singer 
a than atones for his charactertstically French style. But 
; - Capoul, in changing from the Opéra Comique of his own coun- 

ty to the Italian stage, seems to have formed a notion that 





he must always sing and act at high pressure. Hence his strong 
leaning to exaggeration of manner and the lack of repose and con- 
trast which deprives his efforts of the power which might easily 
belong to them. By so much as M. Capoul is an artist of capa- 
city, by so much is this mistake regrettable ; and we hope that he 
will not only learn to suit the word to the action, and the action 
to the word, but also to subordinate both to the situation. ‘The 
French tenor was most successful in the last act of Rigoletto, 
delivering ‘‘ La donna é mobile” so as to win an encore, and 
making love to Maddalena in the true spirit of reckless gallantry. 
With regard to Signor Mendiorez, a young Spanish artist, who 
appeared, for the first time in this country, as Rigoletto, some 
caution is necessary after only one hearing. He has a good baritone 
voice, light in texture, but pleasant and under easy control. He 
sings, moreover, with intelligence, and bears himself on the stage 
in a prepossessing manner. Dramatically he does not appear to 
be strong, but the nervousness of a dé’ut may have stood in his 
way. At all events, it will be fair to await additional experience 
of his capabilities before arriving at a definite conclusion. The 
band and chorus gave more than average effect to Verdi's music, 
under Sir Michael Costa’s watchful guidance. 

La Figlia del Reqgimento was repeated on Thursday week, with 
Mdlle. Leon Duval as Maria; after which a new ballet, entitled 
La Rose de Seville, the work of Mdlle. Katti Lanner, was pro- 
duced, In the ballet itself there is nothing especially new, and 
the merits of the Viennese troupe engaged in its performance are 
sufficiently familiar. It should be stated, however, that an im- 
portant part was sustained by an old public favourite, Mdlle. 
Blanche Ricois, whose frequent appearances at Covent Garden 
last year will be remembered. Mdlle. Ricois did her work in 
the excellent manner to which she has accustomed opera-goers, 
and was applauded accordingly. Her co-operation with the 
Viennese dancers is an obvious gain. Jes Huguenots was repeated 
on Friday, and on Saturday week La Sonnamlula, with Mdlle. di 
Murska as Amina, again had possession of the stage. 

On Monday last La Figlia del Reggimento once more brought 
back Mdlle. Marimon, in the best part she has hitherto essayed 
among us. Though still evidently suffering, she was in many 
passages admirable. On Tuesday we had Lucia, with Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska, the best of all Lucias ; a new tenor, Signor Prudenza, 
as Edgardo ; and a new barytone (from Vienna—Hungarian, of 
course, a born Viennese singer being seemingly an impossibility), 
as Enrico. Of these more in our next. The opera on Thursday 
was Semiramide. For to-night we are again promised La Figlia. 
We are glad to find Mdlle. Marimon advertised at last to play 
a third part—that of Rosina, in the Barbiere. 

—— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The ante-penultimate week of the season began well on 
Monday se‘nnight witha performance of// Trovatore, in which Mad. 
Patti appeared as Leonora and Signor Mario as Manrico. Verdi's 
opera can always command a ‘ house,” for reasons into which we 
shall not now enter; but when given with two such artists as 
those just named a crush may fairly be anticipated. There was, 
indeed, a crush at Covent Garden on Monday night, and, as 
regards the loftier regions of the theatre especially, the numbers 
and the noise suggested a pantomime audience rather than the 
staid and orderly ‘* gods” who sit in judgment on operatic doings. 
Nor was this suggestion weakened by the impatience of the 
gallery at the long waits between the acts; though impatience 
may have been explained by the urgent, if inelegant remon- 
strance, ‘‘ We're stewing up here,” which came down to the less 
perspiring but sympathetic throng helow. Neither heat nor 
crowding, however, abated the enthusiasm of those present, and 
the opera was an entire success. Of the two principal performers 
we can say nothing more to the purpose than that each was 
worthy of the other, as, indeed, each seemed to stimulate the 
other to higher and yet higher efforts. Every advantage was 
taken of the situations in the first three acts both by Madame 
Patti and Signor Mario, but those acts are only the prelude to 
the intensely dramatic and exciting events immediately preceding 
the dénoument of the story—events which Signor Verdi has 
illustrated with a master’s hand, For these it appeared as 
though both artists had kept their powersinreserve, determined that 
nothing should be wanting to make the occasion memorable. At 
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any rate, they succeeded in making it memorable, even to those 
who thought the interest of Jl Trovatore long before exhausted, 
The ‘“Miserere” scene was profoundly impressive, Madame 
Patti throwing into her music a depth of feeling rare even for 
her ; while “Ah! che la morte” was rendered by Signor Mario 
with a nearer approach to his old power than has been for some 
time noticeable. In the duet with the Count (Sig. Graziani), Mdme. 
Patti worked more and more upon the sympathy of her audience, 
the agony of Leonora’s intercession for Manrico’s life being only 
exceeded by the sublime despair of her final resolve, and her 
joy in the thought that the ‘lroubadour at least. was safe. Yet 
that Madame Patti could transcend even this fine effort was 
shown in the subsequent interview of the lovers. Here, stimu- 
lated by the marvellous acting of Signor Mario, who was in his 
best mood, Madame Patti reached a height of tragic power for 
which her warmest admirers could scarcely have given her credit ; 
and so ended a performance which, taken for all in all, we may 
not hope to see excelled. The references already made to Signor 
Marioneedonly besupplemented by astatement that he gave hisopen- 
ing serenade in sucha manner so asto evokemarked applause, and 
that his later efforts were faultless as to style, if sometimes the 
voice failed to obey its owner’s will. Both he and Madame Patti 
were recalled several times before the curtaiv. Madame Sealchi 
repeated her clever impersonation of Azacena, and bore her part 
in the dungeon scene admirably; while in Signor Graziani the 
Count had a representative well able to make him as melo- 
dramatic a villain as anybody could desire. It is well-nigh 
superfluous to add that Signor Graziani was called upon to repeat 
“Jl balen.” The part of Ferrando was thoroughly well acted by 
Signor Tagliafico ; and with music so familiar it would have been 
strange indeed had either band or chorus left anything to 
desire. 

Fra Diavolo was played on Tuesday week, and on Thursday 
following J! Barbicre once more charmed a crowded house. 
Friday's performance of Le Nozze was for the benefit and last 
appearance of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca; while, with regard to the 
repetition of ZL’ Etoile du Nord on Saturday, it is only needful to 
state that Prascovia was represented by Mdlle. Louise Liebhart, 
whose popularity in the concert-room may have caused the fact 
to be forgotten that she is an experienced artist on the lyric 
stage. Mdlle. Liebhart acted with point and _ intelligence 
throughout every scene in which she appeared, and sang in a 
manner worthy the public favour so long extended to her. 

The opera on Monday last was Don Giovanni, with the same 
cast as before (excepting only the substitution of Signor Bettini 
for Signor Mario, as Don Ottavio). On Tuesday, Faust e 
Margherita was given, with Madame Miolan Carvalho as 
Margherita, and Signor Mario (last time!) as Faust. On 
Thursday the Trovatore was repeated; and again we had one 
of the very finest performances ever witnessed of the last act— 
from the Miserere, to the end—with Adelina Patti as Leonora, 
and Mario (last time!) as Manrico. It was an absolute pain to 
watch the final descent of the curtain. Hamlet was to be given 
last night (for the ‘benefit” of M. Faure—the greatest of 
all French Hamlets). ‘To-night we are promised Cimarosa’s 
pleasant operatic farce, Le Astuzzie Femminillima “sop,” no 
doubt, to the ‘classically inclined” critics, but with a distribution 
of characters of such a nature as to show that the management 
has no intention whatever of making Cimatosa’s work a lasting 
feature. ‘The ‘classically inclined,” however, probably know 
more than Mr. Gye about Cimarosa’s opera, and will accept his 
civility cum grano salis. Mr. Gye has evidently no desire to be 
taught by the “classically inclined,” who, nevertheless, could 
have suggested at least twenty operas by Cimarosa more worthy 
producing than the Astuzzie Femminilli. 


er LLNS LL ll ll fl ll Pg, 
(Zo the Editor of the “ Musical World.”’) 
Since no account your columns * bore” 
Of “ executed’ Ruth, nor *‘ score,” 
‘Tis clear when Ruth you can't forsooth bless, 
) In “charity” you're blankly “ ruth-less.” 
( July 12th, 1871, IDEALIZFR. 


A mney so 


Signor Borresint’s new opera, Ali Bada, is to be given at the Italian 
Opera, Madrid, under the direction of the composer. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In its concluding notice of the Handel Festival, the Pall Mall 
Gazette thus refers to “The Enemy said I will pursue,” 
as declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves :— 

“ It isa mistake to judge of the merit of a perfurmance by the fact 
whether or not it is encored. The last movement of the duet for 
basses in J Puritani is not Bellini’s greatest achievement, nor is the 
‘ Soldiers’ chorus’ in Faust M. Gounod’s happiest inspiration, Yet 
these are invariably repeated. The pieces encored yesterday—the 
‘ Hailstone chorus’ and ‘I'he Lord is a man of war ’—were certainly 
worthy of being heard a second time ; but still more sowas Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s unrivalled delivery of ‘The enemy said.’ Nevertheless that 
performance is not to be numbered among the ‘encores’ of the day, 
since tocomplete the thing called an‘ encore’ the work redemanded must 
actually be repeated ; and Mr. Sims Reeves politely gesticulated, and 
persisted in gesticulating, that he would rather not sing his air a 
second time. Mr, Reeves, for three distinct categorical reasons, 
must be held justified. First, it would have fatigued him—it might 
have exhausted him—considering what energy and feeling he had 
thrown into the delivery of the air, to go through it again. Secondly, 
if it had been possible for him to sing it again, the effect would not 
have been the same on the audience. Thirdly, such repetitions inter- 
fere with the harmony and fit progress of a great work of art.” 

[ We quite agree with the Pall Mall Gazette, and also with what it 
says further down, that “‘The enemy said,’ sung in a truly 
natural and poetical spirit by Mr. Reeves, was the grandest solo per- 
formance of the Festival.” ] 


The following, apropos of the revival of Signor Campana’s 
Esmeralda, fe in the Daily Telegraph :— 

“ Hsmeralda might have been less important in a musical sense, and 
yet gain the honour of Tuesday’s revival. It has an effective mise- 
en-scene, The story, though a travesty of the original, possesses the 
interest of familiarity ; and last, but, tar from least, the part of the 
heroine is assumed by: the most attractive prima donna of our time. 
Putting aside the mise-en-sceene and the plot, we shall not he far 
wrong in stating that smeralda was reproduced fur the sake of 
Madame Patti, to whom it gives the opportunity of appearing in 
a well-known character under powerful dramatic conditions and 
in a picturesque attire. Not a little is said for the gifted lady by 
the fact that she sustains a certain amount of interest throughout 
the entire representation. The fate of Esmeralda, while in suspense, 
stimulates the endurance of the audience. ‘That this is a real triumph 
fur Madame Patti, few will dispute. Her victory was easy, She sang 
with all her wonted facility, and acted with all her wonted power; 
never relaxing her hold upon the audience, ‘Lhe other important 
parts were sustained with considerable effect.” 


THE Globe thus crosses swords with Mr. Ella in a recent 
criticism :— 

“ We are obliged to join issue with Mr. Ella every tine we meet him 
in print. His habitual denigration—in his ‘ Synoptical Analysis ’—of 
English music, musicians, theoretical and practical, performances, 
audiences, science, taste, judgment, &., is as ur justifiatle as it is weari- 


some. 


Of Mr. Ella’s new Russian (or Polish) pianist the same paper 
speaks as below :— 

‘* Herr Leschetetzky, Mr. Ella’s pianist, has fine intentions and fine 
moments, To the music of Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, his own, and 
the like, his facile and spirited execution gives a great charm; but his 
exaggerated alternations of force, feverish haste, and, in a word, entire 
incapacity for ‘ repose,’ prevent his being anything like a satistactory 
representative of the so-called classical school of pianoforte music.” 


—o—— 


(To the Editor of the “* Musical World.”) 


Sin,—It is complained that the fruit crops this year will have been 
injured by grubs; but to this we are exposed by our own custome. 
lor instance, I have often seen an apple tree ravaged by a certain black 
caterpillar, aud have seen the same creature swarming on every haw- 
thorn bush, Yet there is no material in hedges more common than 
the hawthorn, so that it looks as if, suadente diabolo, it had been planted 
ina network over milesof couniry forthe purpose of maintaining an animal 
innoxious to graziers and corngrowers, but ruinous to the orchard and 
garden. This pest might be confined within narrower limits if hedges 
could be superseded by palings, or if a selection could be made of hedge 
materials less favourable to the pomivorous and other tuch in-ects.— 
I am, Sir, A Musician WITH A SMALL GARDEN. 

St. John’s Wood, July 12, 
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A COMMUNICATION TO HIS FRIENDS. 
By RicHArD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 831.) 


My yearning for home, I said, had nothing of the character of 
political patriotism about it ; still I should be untruthful were I 
not to confess tbat a political significance of the German home 
floated before my desire ; as a matter of course, I could not find 
this in the present, and could seek the justification for desiring 
such a significance—just as our entire historical school —only in 
the Past. In order to render myself certain as to what I really 
loved in the German home after which I yearned, I recalled the 
picture of the % | of my youth, and, to see this 
clearly and plainly, I turned over the book of history. On this 
occasion, also, I sought an opera subject; but nowhere in the 
grand traits of the old German Imperial world did it present 
itself to my notice ; and without clear knowledge [ felt that these 
traits, in order to be rendered in a perfectly true and intelligible 
manner, withdrew from the capability for dramatisation generally 
in exactly the same degree that they eluded, with incom- 
prehensible coyness, my musico-artistic gaze. I adhered at last to 
one trait, because I thought it would enable me to allow my 
poetical creative impulse free scope. It was a trait from the last 
moments of the Hohenstaufen world. Manfred, Friedrich II.’s 
son, tears himself from a state of dejection and submersion in 
lyrical diversions, and flings himself, impelled by the direst neces- 
sity, against Luceria, the town assigned by his father asa residence, 
in the midst of the most sacred states of the Church, tothe Saracens 
removed from Sicily ; by the aid principally of these warlike sons of 
Araby, so easily excited to enthusiasm, he gains the entire king- 
dom of Apulia and Sicily, his possession of which is contested by 
the Pope and the reigning Italians; the dramatic notion closed 
with his coronation. Into this purely historical occurrence I 
wove a fictitious female shape. I remember now that it sprang 
up as a reminiscence from my contemplation of a drawing seen 
by me long previously ; this was a representation of Friedrich 
I]., surrounded by his almost entirely Arabian Court, in which 
the singing and dancing forms of Oriental women exerted a 
lively hold on my fancy, Now the spirit of this Friedrich, my 
favourite, I incorporated in the person of a young Saracen 
maiden, the fruit of a love embrace of Friedrich and of a 
daughter of Araby, during the peaceful sojourn of the Emperor 
in Palestine. The girl had there received intelligence of the 
deep fall of the Ghibeline house ; filled with the fire of the same 
Arabian enthusiasm, which even recently suggested to the East 
love-songs for Buonaparte, she set out for Apulia. There, at the 
Court of the dejected Manfred, she appeared as a prophetess, 
and roused him to activity ; she worked up the Arabs in Luceria, 
and, everywhere pouring forth enthusiasm, led the Emperor's 
son from triumph to triumph till he reached the throne. She 
mysteriously concealed her descent, in order to work even upon 
Manfred himself by the riddle of her appearance ; he experienced 
violent love for her, and wished to penetrate her secret; she 
warned him prophetically back. In an attempt upon his life, she 
received the fatal thrust in her breast; as she was dying, she 
acknowledged herself to be his sister, and allowed all her love 
for him to be felt. Manfred, after being crowned, bade for ever 
adieu to happiness. j 

_ This picture, assuredly not without warmth and brilliancy, a 
picture which my fancy, yearning for home, presented to me in 
the light of an historical sunset, was instantly obliterated when 
the form of Tannhduser offered itself to my inward eye. The 
picture was conjured away by magic from before my gaze ; the 
form sprang from my inward being. In its indescribably simple 
traits it was more comprehensive, and, at the same time, more 
decided, and more plain than the richly brilliant, hue-changing, 
and sparkling woof, like a gorgeous garment, full of folds, 
concealing the true, slim human shape, the sight of which 
was the object of my inward longing, and which was offered in 
Tannhiuser, whom 1 had suddenly found. Here was, at any 
tate, the folk’s poem, which always grasps the marrow of a thing, 
presenting it again to us in simple plastic touches ; while, in the 
other case, namely, in history—that is to say, not as it actually 
was, but in the sole way in which it is accessible to us—the facts 
are represented in indescribably variegated, outward dispersion, 





and do not attain to the plastic shape in question, till the folk’s- 
eye has looked at them according to their essential nature, and 
has fashioned them into an artistic myth. 

This Tannhduser was immeasurably more than Manfred, for 
he was the spirit of the whole Ghibeline race in all ages, con- 
ceived in a single, definite, indescribably moving and touching 
figure, in a figure, however, human, even down to the present 
day, even in the heart of an artist yearning for life. But of 
these relations hereafter ! 

For the present, I will state nothing more except that in 
choosing the subject of Tannhaiiser, as in other things, I acted 
entirely without reflection, and 1 merely here confirm the fact 
that, without critical consciousness, I felt quite involuntarily 
induced to come to the decision I did. It is evident, however, 
from my narrative, with what an utter absence of principles I 
struck out my new path with the Flying Dutchman. With the 
Saracen Maiden, I was on the point of throwing myself back in the 
direction I had followed in my Rienzi, and of producing a grand 
five-act ‘‘ historical” opera; it was the overpowering ‘l'ann- 
haiiser subject, appealing much more strongly to my own 
individual nature, which kept me steady to the new direction I 
had of necessity followed. ‘This happened, as I will now narrate, 
in the midst of still subsisting animated conflicts with fortuitous 
outward influences, destined to bring the direction I had taken 
to still greater consciousness, 

At length, after a stay of nearly three years, I left, at the age 
of nine-and-twenty, Paris. My direct route to Dresden led 
through the Thuringian valley, from which the traveller per- 
ceives the Wartburg on high. With what indescribable home- 
force was I not affected at the sight of this castle, which— 
strangely enough—I was not really to visit till seven years after- 
wards, when—already pursued—I cast from it my last glance 
upon that Germany which I had once trod with such love of 
home, and was then compelled to leave as an outlaw and a 
fugitive ! 

I arrived at Dresden, to hurry on the promised production of 
my Rienzi. Before the rehearsals really began, I took a trip into 
the Bohemian mountains, and there drew up the complete 
scene-plot of Tannhéuser. Before 1 could set about working it 
out, I was doomed to be interrupted in very many ways. The 
task of getting up my Rienzi commenced, and this was preceded 
by various emendations and alterations of the composition, which 
extended to an enormous length. The fact of my being employed 
at last, bringing out one of my operas under such favourable 
conditions as those offered at the ‘Theatre Royal, Dresden, was 
for me a new element, which exerted an actively diverting power 
upon my inward being. I felt so joyously attracted from my 
primitive nature, and so inclined for what was practical, that I 
was even able to carry out, simultaneously with my other occu- 
pations, for my subsequent colleague in the post of conductor 
at Dresden, who fancied he experienced the want of an opera 
book, and whom I thought I should, by so doing, lay under some 
obligation, an old and long-forgotten idea, founded upon Kénig’s 
romance, Die hohe Braut, for an operatic story.* ‘The increasing 
interest taken by the singers in my Rienzi, and more especially 
the enthusiasm, so amiably displayed, of the extraordinarilygifted 
singer of the principal part, touched me in a strangely agreeable 
and elevating manner. After long struggling in the pettiest cir- 
cumstances, after the hardest conflicts, sufferings, and abnegations, 
amid the unfeeling course of art and life in Paris, I found myself 
suddenly surrounded by appreciative persons, forwarding my 
interests and often kindly anticipating my wishes. How pardon- 
able was it if I began to yield to illusions, from which I was des- 
tined painfully to awake! If, however, there was one thing above 
all others calculated to deceive me as to my true relation to 
existing circumstances, it was the extraordinary success attending 
the production of my Rienzi at Dresden ;—I, a solitary, deserted, 
homeless man, found myself suddenly loved, admired, nay more: 
looked upon by many with amazement; and, according to the 
actual idea of things, this success was to gain me for my whole 





* This is the libretto, which—after being rejected by my colleague, whe 
must have thought it rather hazardous to carry out anything, I had ceeded 
him—Kitti, who could nowhere find a better, set to music, and, under the 
title Die Franzosen vor Riga, brought out, with various Imperial Austrian 
alterations, at Prague. 
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existence a completely permanent basis of social and artistic (?) 
prosperity, through my nomination as Chapelmaster at the Royal 
Court of Saxony. 

(To he continued), 


—0--——- 
WAIFS. 


Madame Anna Bishop is in London. 

For the last night ot the season at the Royal Italian Opera Dinorah 
will be performed, with Madame Adelina Patti as the heroine, 

On Monday Madame Adelina Patti, for the first time in England, is 
to play the great part of Valentine, in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 

Mr. Henry Guy, student of the Royal Academy of Music, late of 
Magdalen College choir, Oxford, has been appointed to the tenor 
vacancy in Lincoln’s Inn choir, London. 

Maile. Phillipine von Edelberg, who was at the Royal Italian Opera 
some years ago, and played in the Prophéte and other operas, has just 
returned from the United States, Mdlle. von Edelberg remained a few 
days in London, and has since returned to Germany. 

The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral have given their 
assent to the innovation at the Three Choir Festivals of devoting 
Tuesday evening to the performance of an oratorio, instead of giving a 
secular concert in the Shire Hall. 

In our notice of the new Philharmonic Society’s Soirée last week, we 
accidentally omitted to name M. Paque as being among the artists who 
aided in the success of the entertainment. M. Paque played, with 
Madame and M. Viguier, Mendelssohn’s Trio in D, as well as a tran- 
scription for the Violoncello of Rossini’s Tarantella (from his Soirées 
Musicales) in his very best style. 

The example of Boston is being imitated with anything but satisfac- 
tory results in other States, where festivals are being held which are 
not unfairly described “ Festivals only in name.” At Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for instance, a music meeting has just taken place, but 
unfortunately, in addition to an inefficient chorus, there was no brass in 
the “ festival orchestra,” which consisted of “a few strings ;’”’ and if it 
had not been for the aid of Mdme. Anna Bishop, and some other eminent 
vocalists, the whole affair would have been a fiaseo.—Choir. 

Paris journals announced, under the head of ‘‘ Courrier des Théatres,” 
that the French Opera—* Grand Opéra,” «Opéra National,” or what- 
ever it is now to be called—would reopen on the 14th inst. ; and it was 
proposed, not without reason, that the first performance should be for 
the benefit of the dancers, male and female, who must have suffered 
more than any other members of the company from the theatres being 
closed during the last ten months. The singers have, from time to 
time, been able to take part in concerts; but the dancers have been 
without occupation and without salaries. A ballet during a siege 
would have been highly unbecoming. Moreover, at such concerts as 
were given, the singers who appeared wore plain clothes. A ballet with 
the ordinary costumes of the day would be ludicrous; and accordingly 
nothing of the kind was attempted. 

Professor Tyndall concluded one of his recent lectures by giving a 
minute description of the human ear, He explained how the external 
orifice of the ear is closed at the hottom by a circular tympanic membrane, 
behind which is a cavity known as the “drum”; the drum is separated 
from the brain by two orifices, the one round and the other oval. These 

orifices are closed by fine membranes, Across the cavity of the drum 
stretches a series of four little bones, one of which acts as a hammer and 
another as an anvil. Behind the bony partition, which is pierced by the 
two orifices already mentioned, is the extraordinary organ called the 
labyrinth, filled with water; this organ is between the partition and the 
brain, and over its lining membrane the terminal fibres of the auditory 
nerve are distributed. ‘There isan apparatus inside the labyrinth admir- 
ably adapted to respond to these vibrations of the water which corres- 
pond to the rates of vibration of certain “ bristles,” of which the said 
apparatus consists, Finally, thereis in the labyrinth a wonderful organ, 
discovered by the Marchese Corti, which i, to all appearance, a musical 
instrument, with its chords so stretched as to accept vibrations of differ- 
ent periods, and transmit them to nerve filaments which traverse the 
organ, Within the ears of men, and without their knowledge or con- 
trivance, this lute of 3,000 strings has existed for ages, accepting the 
music of the outer world and rendering it fit for reception by the 
brain, Kach musical tremor which falls upon this organ selects from its 
tensioned fibres the one appropriate to its own pitch, and throws that 
fibre into unisonant vibration. And thus, no matter how complicated 
the motion of the external air may be, these microscopic strings can 
analyze it and reveal the constituents of which it is composed ; at least 
such are the present views of those authorities who best understand 
the apparatus which transmits sonorous vibrations to the auditory 
herve, 





It has been remarked that although the Royal Box, so superbly fitted 
up at the Crystal Palace, was vacant at the recent grand Handel Festival, 
still some Royal patronage has been accorded to music, for “ The Two- 
headed Nightingale ” has just had the honour of singing at Buckingham 
Palace. The double performance of the National Anthem at Sydenham 
was decidedly an empty compliment as far as the Royal Box was 
concerned, 


Mr. Anthony Le Jeune died on the 30th ult., in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age, to the great regret of a large circle of friends, As organist 
of the Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, he ably sustained the 
musical eclat so long attaching to the services of that well-known place 
of worship. As a musician his acquirements were both sound and 
varied. Hew who have heard his organ performances in the church are 
likely to forget his happy vein of extemporizing in the truly devotional 
and ecclesiastical style of which he was a master, from his heart. In 
composition he has left enough on record to prove that if he hesitated 
to increase the stores of published music, it could only be his modesty 
that led him to refrain, Asan arranger for wind instruments, a depart- 
ment of the orchestra with him an object almost amounting to a hobby, 
he was particularly skilful; and although advancing in years, he 
brought into the volunteering service all the enthusiasm of a youthful 
officer, combined with the musical experience of the veteran band- 
master, His versatility of talent is evidenced by the fact that to his 
professional abilities as composer, organist, violinist, brass instru- 
nent player, and bandmaster, he added a singular aptitude for another 
phase of art—that of modelling from the life ; the finest, and we believe 
the only bust of Spohr having been executed by Him, from a rough 
sketch taken while performing in the orchestra in full view of the dis- 
tinguished master, This bust he presented to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, whose committee rooms it now adorns. At the chapel of 
Moorfields, Mr, Le Jeune succeeded his father, who was the original 
organist at St. Mary’s, and aleo chorus master at Her Majesty’s Opera 
during the management of Laporte. (it is mainly owing to his talent 
as a preceptor that so many amateurs of the better class are to be found 
in London. He, like his gifted son, was remarkably able in his accom- 
paniments, playing from the most elaborate scores with great and 
enviable facility.) The subject of our memoir, indeed, was one of the 
cleverest of a family famous for the artistic excellence of many of its 
members past and present. He was a genuine admirer of his art, 
which he practised for its own sake, with a devotion and modesty that 
perhaps contributed to prevent his aiming at that prominent position 
for which his unusual talents would seem to have by nature marked 
him, Such a man is one not easily replaced.—Musical Standard. 


Sonpersuausen.—The Abbate Franz Liszt made a short stay here a 
little time since, when a grand musical entertainment was got up 
especially in his honour, by command of the reigning prince. The 
Abbate’s “ Prelude” and “ Bergsymphonie” occupied prominent places 


in the programme, After leaving this place, the Abbate was to go t) 
Rome, but, according to report, he will return to Germany in the 
autumn, 

Municu.—Herr R. Wagner's Rienzi was produced for the first time 
in this capital on the 28th ult. It is the intention of the management 
of the Theatre Royal to give periodically all Herr Wagner’s operas in 
order :—namely : Rienzi; Der fliegende Hollander ; Tannhauser ; Lohen- 
grin; Tristan und Isolde; Die Range; Das Rheingold ; and Die 
Walkiire. This project will probably be carried out in the autumn.— 
Madame Mallinger has just appeared three times—twice as Norma, and 
once as Gretchen, in M. Gounod’s Faust. She was welcomed with a 
shower of bouquets and garlands. Her reception was the warmer, doubt- 
leas, because for some time past a coldness had subsisted between her 
and the public. The fact is, the latter were exceedingly irate with 
Malle. Mallinger, believing that, on her departure for Berlin, she had 
put up to auction a photograph, half life-size, of the King of Bavaria, 
which his Majesty had presented to herasa mark of the high opinion he 
entertained of her artistic powers. It turns out now that the charge was 
groundless; so that Mdlle. Mallinger and her admirers are friends again, 
and “ would surprise nobody tosee her once more engaged for a lengthened 
period. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Joun Menzies & Co, (Edinburgh)—“ The Centenary Souvenir.” Six songs, by 
Sir Walter Scott, the music by George Croal. 
NovetLo, Ewer, & Co—Rossini's opera, J Barbiere, for voice and piano, edited by 
Metalla Macfarren, “ Organist's Quarterly Journal,” edited by Dr. Spark. Part 
. vol, 2, 
Rosert Coces & Co.—“ The Minstrel's Song,” by Brinley Richards ; ‘‘ My Mother's 
gal “Not a Sparrow falleth,” and “Almond Blossoms,” songs by Frans 
Ute 
W. Czexney.—'‘ Victoria March,” by Otto Booth; * Autumn Leaflets” and “ Tho 
Fisher,” songs by Otte Booth, 
“— Darou & Cu. Zephyr, bring me baek one sigh,” ballad, by H. J. St, 
er, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PICKS, 








Mendelssohn’s Concerto. Op, 64. 
PARAPHRASE. 


Price 4s. 





Gounod’s “Ou voulez-vous aller?” 


TRANSCRIPTION. 


Price 4s. 





Rossini’s I] Barbiere di Siviglia. 
FANTAISIE BRILLANTE. 


Price 4s. 





La Sympathie. 
DIALOGUE MUSICAL 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


& PARRY, 





aM. Gounod’s FH 


GOOD NIGHT. Words by Suettev... “ 
THERE IS DEW. Words by Tom Hoon... hel 
WOE’S ME! wees ME! Words by Camppett. 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 
BOLERO. With Spanish and English words a 
IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. Sung by Santley 


THE FOUNTAIN MINGLES WITH Raieon 
RIVER. Sung by Santley aa 


ew Songs. 








Chappell’s Bacal Fibaw 
OF PART SONGS, &c., 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 





COMPOSED OR 
ARRANGED BY Price 

1. Dulce Domum. S.A.T.B. 4 -» G, A. Macfarren ..2d, 

2. Down among the Dead Men. S.A,T. B. ud - 

3. The Girl I've left behindme. S.A.T.B, . “a 

4, British Grenadiers, S.A.T.B. .. 

5. Long live England’s Future Queen. 8. A. T. B Dr. Rimbault 

6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T. B. B. Balfe 

7. Thus spake one Summer's day. S.A.T.B. Abt 

8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. 
9, The Kermesse (Scene from “Paust ”., 
10. Up, quit thy bower. S.A.T.B. . ‘ 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing- §.8.T. T. B. a 
12. Faggot Binders’ Chorus ; +. Gounod . 
13, Sylvan Hours (for six female le voices) « - Joseph Robinson 
14. TheGipsy Chorus ... | ea au 
15. Ave Maria -. Arcadelt. 

16, Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. ‘8. AT. 'B. - Mendelssohn 

17, England Yet (Solo and Chorus). S.A.T.B. .. Jules Benedict . 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. S.A.T.B. .. J. L. Hatton 

19, Thoughts of Childhood. §S.A.T.B. -- Henry Smart 

20 Spring's Return. §.A.T.B. ae . 

21. An Old Church Song. oan ai 

22. Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. a 
23, Serenade, 8.A.T.B,. 

24, Cold Autumn Wind. 's. A. T. B.. * és 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert “4d. 
26. Lullaby. S.A.A. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
27. This is my own, my Native Land. 8. ‘A. T, B. G A. Macfarren 2d, 
28, March of the Men of Harlech. S.A.T.B. .. Dr. Rimbault ..4d, 
29. God save the Queen. — ow “A --2d, 
30, Rule, Britannia. §S.A.T.B.. an a a .- 2d, 
31. The Retreat, T.T.B.B. . ‘ -. L, de Rille ..4d. 
32, Lo! Morn is Breaking. 8. 8. S... - Cherubini -- 2d. 
33. We are Spirits. S.S.S. . G. A. Macfarren 4d. 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello), s. AT.B. . Auber - 6d 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). S.A, _ ” 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. -. Kucken, .. 
37. Eve's glittering Star. S.A.T.B. aa Pe a = 
38. When first the Primrose. S.A.T.B. ? a 
39. O Dewdrop bright, S.A.T.B. 

40, Sanctus, from the “ Messe Solennelle.” 8 ATB. 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Moderp .._ . 
42, Sun of my Soul. §.A.T.B. 
43, "Twas Fancy, and the Ocean's spray 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea... 

45. 0 Thou, whose power (Prayer from Mose in Bgitto) Rossini .. 2d. 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. §.A-.T.B G.A - Macfarren . -2d. 
47. The German Fatherland. §,A-T.B. .. 2d. 
48, The Lord is my nee (Quartet) G. A. Osborne ..2d. 
49.Te DeuminF « oe eo. Jackson ..2d, 
50. Te Deum in F we ones we Nares ..2d 


Gounod 


‘<a ole 
; Brinley Richards 
G. A. Macfarren 


Rossini . ; a. 


‘ Brinley Richards Oa 
G.A. Osborne .. 2d, 
. 2d. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St, 
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BOOSEY’S LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW CANTATA, “ON 
SHORE AND SEA," composed for the Opening of the Exhibition, the 
words by Tom Taylor, is ready This Day, price 2s. 6d. — 





ETER THE SHIPWRIGHT, i Lorrzine. pidined 
at the Gaiety Theatre, Complete edition, with English words, price 5s. ; 
uniform with the cheap editions of the “GRAND DUCHESS,” 5s. “ORP HEE 
AUX ENFERS,” 2s, 6d. “COX AND BOX," 2s, 6d. “THE CONTRABAN- 
DISTA,” 2s, éd. 





ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK, with Pictures. By a 


4 Lady, Anentirely new and simple system of teaching the Pianoforte to Children, 
containing the most complete instructions in music and upwards of 100 exercises and 
popular airs, all progressiv' ely arranged, with 15 Engravings on wood, including 
Lillie’s First Lesson, Lillie’s First Ball, and twelve other illustrations to various tunes. 
An invaluable work for mothers, elder sisters, and governessess. Printed on tinted 
papers music size (64 pages), Price 2s. 6d., in paper cover, or 5s, bound in whole cloth, 
gil 


{ ROM I FLEETING PLEASURES. New Sacred § Song, 


by ALEXANDER Ewinc, composer ot “Jerusalem the Golden,” Price 


3s, 





ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 


of“ Jerusalem the Golden.” Arranged as an effective piece for the Pianoforte, 
in the style of the Nun’s Prayer. Price 3s. 





(ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 
of “ Jerusalem the Golden.” As a hymn for four voices, without words, 


Small 8vo. Price threepence (post free). 





TEPHEN HELLER’S NEW WORK. 
\ ON DER FREISCHUTZ, 
Book, Price 6s. ‘This Day. 

“* These studies from Weber’s grand opera may be commended as among the very 
best arrangements of the kind ever composed. They are studies of the very highest 
class, founded upon themes of the opera. We may especially remark upon the 
treatment of the famous tenor melody, *‘ Through the forests,’ as a specimen of can- 
tabile treatment worthy of Me »ndelssohn himself, If these studies are not eagerly 
sought by every pianistable to play them, we shall give our English professors and 
amateurs credit for less taste than we believe them to possess. "5 ra, 


STUDIES 


A collection of pieces on Weber's Oyera. In one 





EF, H. COWEN’S “MAID OF ORLEANS.” MARCH. 


Performed at the Crystal Palace Satur¢ay Concerts, and at Mr. Kuhe's 


Brighton Concerts. Price 3s, In the press, for that Band. 





T= CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK, “Thirty Setaiiia 


pieces arcanged for three equal voices. Price 6d. ‘We can hy mestly 
recommend it to schools in which singing is either a study or a relaxation.”— 
Sunday Times, By the same Editor, 6d. each, A GARLAND OF SONGS, Fifty 
Part-Songs for Villages or Schools. THE GOLDEN HARVEST, Twelve easy 
German Four-Part Songs. 





Published every Fortnight. 
the ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. Edited by 


Artnor Suitivan and J. Pittman. Complete Handbooks for the Theatre, 
containing the whole of the music, and Italianand English words. 
2s. 6d, each in paper, or 4s., cloth, gilt edges. Now ready :— 


FAUST. 


Royal 8yo, Price 


FRA DIAVOLO. 


IL TROVATORE. | LA SONNAMBULA, 
MARTHA. IL BARBIERE, 
DON JUAN. | FIDELIO. 

NORMA. FIGARO. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. LUCREZIA, 
RIGOLETTO LA FIG 


LIA. 
1L FLAUTO MAGICO, 


“ The best cheap edition in the market."— Observer, 


LA TRAVIATA, 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


=x 








THE BASKET MAKER. 


8 
OVERTURE, Solo and Duet - ° » 4 
1. PROLOGUE - - 4 
2. INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 4 
3. RECIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 
search the world from end to end” 4 
4, QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 
thus, sir? - - - - 5 
5. CAVATINA. (Let y), “ With dance and 
song’ - - - - 3 
54, THE same, one nob lower (in B flat) - 3 
6. POLKA DUET (Letty and 1 faa ia 
to work, for ’tis your dut 
7. DANCE AND CHORUS, ‘ How the ar 
with pleasure bounding” - 3 
8. SESTET AND CHORUS, “’ Tis surely 
an illusion ” - 
9. FINALE to Act i, By the lines that 
here I trace” - 6 
10. YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yaw—aw” 3 
104. THE DREAM SONG esti “We 
walked by the sea” = 3 
11, ARTA (Countess), “ With osmiaieniiail oe I 
round me” - 3 
12. DUET. (Countess and Hermann), . Now 
that little matter’s o’er’ - 3 
13. RECIT AND SONG (Lunastro), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait” - 3 
134. The same in treble clef (in F) - - = 
14. SONG, “Nothing but a dream” (Letty), 
“Ne’er was mortal eye delighted’’- - 3 
15. DUETTINO (Letty and Bridget), “See 
here decked the toilet table”- - - 8 
15}. Also one note lower (in E flat) - 3 
16. SONG, “Two gifts” (Count) “ Two ~ 
there are that fate bestows” - 3 
164. Also two notes lower (in B flat) = - 3 
7. THE SINGING LESSON (Letty), “ Oh, 
good gracious, what a leas machine 
is that” = - 4 
18. PART SONG “ Hark, now the music 
swelling” - - 3 
19. GRAND BALLET - . * ea 
20. THE MAGYAR DANCE - - - 3 
21. FINALE, “ Amidst the paane of this 
festive scene” —s - - 7 


Just Published, 


LEHETTLTY 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





7 COMPLETE OPERA, Qs. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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